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A Literary Supplement will appear gratis with next week's 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 19 October. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The correspondence between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Schnadhorst as to the £5,000 cheque is published this 
morning. Mr. Rhodes writes a long covering Jetter, 
but obviously what he there says cannot be taken 
into account in the interpretation of the original 
correspondence. It seems to us_ perfectly plain 
from the letters (marked A. B. and C.) that 
Mr. Rhodes had made it clear to Mr. Schnadhorst that 
it was an essential condition of the gift that Liberal 
policy should not contemplate the evacuation of 
Egypt. Mr. Schnadhorst in his letter of 4 June 1892 
does not in any way dispute this condition, which 
destroys the force of any objection that the two 
conditions laid down in Mr. Rhodes’ letter of 
23 February 1891 do not refer to Egypt. Mr. Rhodes 
has no affection for details and his mind is not in the 
habit of paying much attention to legal niceties. Mr. 
Schnadhorst had evidently given the assurance Mr. 
Rhodes wanted and Mr. Schnadhorst may fairly be 
described as the Liberal party. In such a connexion 
the chief party manager is the party. Whether Mr. 
Schnadhorst did consult Mr. Gladstone or any lead- 
ing Liberal statesman does not appear: to us 
it rather appears he did not. He was _ fearful 
for his cheque. We should hope that this corre- 
spondence will convince the ‘‘Spectator” of the 
gross unfairness of its attack on Mr. Rhodes in the 
matter of his relations with the Gladstonian Home 
Rulers and Mr. Parnell. We also hope that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will apologise for giving the lie 
to Mr. Boyd, who has nothing to do with the finances 
of the Rhodes group and whom this correspondence 
has more than justified. 


The very general murmurings at our continued 
failure to finish the war, or indeed make any sub- 
stantial progress towards that end, have grown louder 
and more persistent during the past week. Sooner or 
later a scapegoat will probably be pitched upon; but 
for the moment it is to be remarked that, apart from 
the usual partially smothered recriminations between 
politicians and soldiers, there is a certain unanimity in 
believing that nearly everyone is to blame, with the 
exception of Lord Kitchener. Meanwhile as regards the 
task to be performed, there is one point upon which the 
most widely separated schools of thought and policy 


| men at the present time. 


would do well to agree by way of preliminary, and that is 
as to the urgent need for more consistency. If apologetic 
magnanimity is to have a further trial, let it be done 
thoroughly and without further pretence ; but if drastic 
measures and military severity are to be the order of 
the day, let them too be given full scope and followed 
to their logical conclusion. We are really confronted 
with our old difficulty in dealing with our external 
affairs, that is the tradition that when we insist on 
accomplishing what any other great nation would have 
to accomplish in our place, we must do the work in 
some roundabout hypocritical way of our own, instead 
of by the straight path and with a plain and uniform 
intention. 


There is no doubt some justice in the complaint of 
Mr. Gibson-Bowles as to the attitude of certain states- 
It is quite true that they 
appear a good deal less concerned than other people, 


_ and infinitely less impressed than Mr. Bowles himself 


as to the necessity of advising and sustaining the nation 
in its hour of need. But on the other hand in a war 
emergency neither they nor the nation should be blamed 
for looking in the first place to those whose business is 
war, and whose special duty it is to reassure the people, 
not by speeches but by action. Nearly a year ago, 
when Mr. Brodrick had just been appointed to the War 
Office, he referred to ‘‘ inspirations which, after the 
greatest campaign of our generation, will be afforded 
me by the greatest soldier of our age”. The greatest 
campaign not yet being over it is of course possible 
that the inspirations of the greatest soldier have not 
yet fairly commenced. But have we any ground for 
hope that the wish for reformation is there ? 


One thing at any rate in this connexion is becoming 
pretty obvious, and that is that any real inspirations of 
Army Reform are more likely to come from without 
than from within Pall Mall. The beginning of this 
month was to have witnessed the commencement of a 
new military era, instead of which it has seen gazetted 
to the command of the three first Army Corps three 
general officers of whom—whether for good or for bad 
reasons—not one would command the same force in 
time of war. This is not a good beginning, and, as 
further disappointments of the same kind may be in 
store for us, it is well to realise at once that the most 
distinguished captains do not necessarily possess any 
desire whatever to initiate great changes in the systems 
to which they have grown accustomed, and under which 
they have themselves flourished. Zeal for reform is 
in fact much more a matter of temperament than of 
incidental perception. 


Take the case of Lord Roberts. Any opinion of 
his on the war ought to be of commanding interest ; 
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but the vague assurances which he gave at Liver- 
pool to some troops returned from the war recall 
a disquieting parallel. When Lord Roberts reached 
Pretoria he thought and said that the war was 
over. That verdict was so vastly mistaken that the 
public might well be suspicious of subsequent pro- 
phecies. Lord Roberts spoke of the repulse of the 
attack on Colonel Kekewich’s troops as an incident 
likely to discourage the Boers ; but it is hardly the sort 
of discouragement which a conquering army ought to 
give to ‘‘ guerilla” troops. Everyone who has read his- 
tory will grant that there is no known method for ending 
at a blow the annoyance of scattered troops in a familiar 
and rugged country. It is natural and right enough 
to ask the public and the critics to have patience ; but the 
best way of popularising a patient attitude would be to 

rove to the public that the War Office was reforming 
itself and that the Government were taking the right 
steps. Lord Roberts can scarcely expect the public, 
which has been singularly patient for the two years of 
the war, to continue trustful and uncritical unless some 
proof is given that a reformation is going on at head- 

uarters. Has Lord Roberts yet shown any sign of 
this reforming spirit ? 


Nothing can excuse the Government for the careless 
hurry which allowed a number of incapable Yeomen to 
take their place in the national army. But the ‘‘ empties” 
have been ‘‘returned”; and however much it has 
sinned in the past the Government is showing itself 
wholeheartedly obedient to the wishes of its generals 
in the field. Mr. Brodrick’s letter to Sir Howard 
Vincent, Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech at Oldham, 
and the several assurances given during the week by 
Lord Roberts will carry conviction that the requests of 
Lord Kitchener are being carried out in a spirit of 
generosity. Mr. Brodrick’s letter should have a 
good effect on that sort of criticism which proceeds 
from want of imagination. There are sixty-nine mobile 
columns in the field and the Government, going beyond 
the letter of Lord Kitchener’s suggestion, is sending 
10,000 remounts a month to South Africa. If such 
figures as these and statistics of the size of the country, 
the contour of the country, the picture of a battle in 
the hills, could be brought home to the public by the 
sort of childish comparisons made in books of school 
astronomy or geography the wonder at the continuance 
of the war would disappear. With the criticism that 
discusses the war in terms of peace we have no 


sympathy. 


Sir Redvers Buller, now in command of the First 
Army Corps, asserted last week in a sufficiently digni- 
fied letter that nothing would induce him to reply to 
newspaper attacks. It seems that he—or to go nearer 
the original phrase, she—did protest too much. His 
sudden petulant apologia to the assembled Volunteers 
was nothing less than a display of sheer feminism. 
His bitterest critics, among whom we would not be 
reckoned, have never denied to General Buller bluff 
Teutonic courage ; but this last display of moral cowardice 
renders even that concession liable to qualification. Injus- 
tice was no doubt done to Sir Redvers Buller by the asser- 
tion that he had “‘ ordered ” General White to surrender 
Ladysmith. Instead, he put into the telegram a sugges- 
tion about surrendering in order to take from Sir George 
White’s shoulders on to his own the invidious responsi- 
bility. In other words a British Commander-in-Chief 
showed a silly schoolboy craving for the reputation of 
‘*a good fellow ” when a national crisis demanded im- 
personal heroism. Where is the reticent dignity of the 
nation going to, if one of our oldest and most experi- 
enced generals is to enter the lists—General Buller said 
ring "—with considered and unauthorised critics ? 


General Buller’s defence of his appointment to the First | 


Army Corps was even more otiose, more undignified. 
The mysterious conspirator who issued threats at 
Aldershot might have come from De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions and the demand to be shown a better com- 
mander than himself savoured of the idiomatic challenges 
of a navvy in the ring. ‘ 


The war has been without decisive incidents. Lord 
Kitchener’s weekly report is a little less full than usual 


owing to the emphasis on the campaign in Natal. 
Naial excepted, the accumulated reports of the columns 
give 50 Boers killed, 24 wounded, 244 prisoners, 
60 surrenders, besides the usual amount of ammuni- 
tion, horses, wagons and cattle. Louis Botha has given 
up, it seems, his raid on Natal and is moving rapidly 
to the north with half his forces. The information is 
meagre, but it seems that though as usual he has 
escaped ‘‘ the cordon”, our forces are still in touch 
with him and General Kitchener has engaged his rear- 
guard. More detailed reports of the battles at Itala 
and Moedwill give further proof of the endurance and 
skill of the defence and the courage of the Boers. 
General French is meeting with steady, but undramatic, 
success in the Cape where the commandos are split up 
and demoralised. The South African Constabulary 
have recaptured their lost gun. 


As to the proclamation of martial law in Cape Colony 
it is certainly significant that in the third year of the 
war a step should be taken which was (unfortunately) 
thought unnecessary in its sharpest crises. To in- 
flict the stringency of martial law on an unwilling 
colony could only be justified by strong necessity and 
by the nature of things the nature of the compulsion 
cannot be bruited abroad. There are traitors in the 
camp, and the only wise mode of treatment is a 
short shrift. But the proclamation should not be taken 
as indicating a crisis. It is rather proof that the 
enemies of Great Britain in Africa, despairing of military 
success, are bending all their energies to a campaign of 
intrigue and calumpy. Martial law will give the 
authorities complete control not only of the telegraph, 
but of the post-office and the harbours. 


Dr. Krause was brought up on Wednesday upon 
charges of high treason and incitement to murder in the 
Transvaal. Mr. Muir who appeared on behalf of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions dealt chiefly with copies 
of letters alleged to have been sent by Dr. Krause to 
Dr. Leyds and Broeksma. The letters to Dr. Leyds 
were largely concerned with a justification of the sur- 
render of Johannesburg, and it is claimed in them that 
the twenty-four hours’ armistice which he obtained 
‘*put him in a position to increase the military forces” ; 
and there was also mention of the sum of £180,000 
which he sent from Johannesburg to Pretoria. When 
Mr. Muir came to the charge of inciting to murder he 
chiefly concerned himself with the relations between Dr. 
Krause and Mr. Douglas Forster, President of the South 
African League. One of the letters read aloud in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ the person F. of whom I wrote” refers to 
previously given advice that ‘‘ our people should be kept 
aware of this ” (some alleged lies published in Johannes- 
burg) ‘‘ so that he can be shot dead in some lawful way 
or otherwise put out of the way”. After some evidence 
had been called Mr. Isaacs demanded that the originals 
of the letters be produced and the case has been post- 
poned for some four weeks pending their arrival from 
Africa. 


How comes it that a chief Whip, speaking in cir- 
cumstances unusually favourable to his party, could 
not make a braver show than did Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
at Leeds on Tuesday? That there is general and grow- 
ing restiveness in the body politic, and certainly not 
least in its Unionist members, is very obvious, and 
that is precisely the national temper which gives an 
Opposition its chance. The uneasy feeling that 
things are all wrong, accompanied by no clear instinct 
as to how they should or could be put right, naturally 
drives a people to a change of government. That at any 
rate is one practical step which is in their power. And 
yet Mr. Gladstone says frankly that if they are to wait 
for a Liberal majority over Conservatives and Irish 
together, many (evidently meaning ‘‘ most”) would 
never live to see a Liberal Government at all. And 
even with the Nationalists, he disclaims the possibility 
of a Liberal majority until the war is over. In fact 
the only cheer he can give his party is confidence in 
the future—confidence born of despair in the present. 
Well, it is a curious political pass we have come to 
that both parties should be compelled at the same 
moment to take such very gloomy views of themselves. 
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It has fallen to few rulers to belie false reports of 
their own death as often as Abdur Rahman was 
able to do: it is a pity that he cannot do so in this in- 
stance. Undoubtedly his death might have happened ata 
less inopportune moment when British freedom of action 
was not hampered and the national interest centred in 
another part of the globe. Still ten or fifteen years ago 
the complications would have been infinitely greater. 
Abdur Rahman had time to consolidate his rule, expand 
the resources of his country, organise its military 
strength, establish a firm understanding with the 
British Government, and do all that is possible to secure 
the quiet succession of a qualified heir. 


No more striking personality has filled an Eastern 
throne since the time of Akbar. Abdur Rahman was 
bredin aroughschool. ‘‘ The virtues of God are pardon 
and pity—they never were mine; they never were ours 
in a kingdom all stained with the blood of our kin” 
are words he might have applied to himself. His 
very faults have subserved his great task in combining 
all Afghanistan under one firm rule and stamping out 
the lawless violence which prevailed throughout the 
land. In such work there was no place for ruth. He 
knew his Afghans and dealt with them after their own 
way. This done, he devoted himself to developing 
the material resources and strengthening the military 
position of his kingdom. In this he was aided by 
a natural aptitude forall handicrafts. A clear percep- 
tion of the deficiencies of his own people led him 
freely to seek the aid of European experts and their 
methods. His range of information was, for his 
opportunities, immense and his memory very tenacious. 
He lived a life of unceasing labour, free from the 
usual excesses of an Oriental court and devoted to 
what he believed the welfare of ‘his people. His 
writings and recorded speeches show literary skill 
and extreme shrewdness, with that mixture of aphoristic 
philosophy and dry humour which is the basis of 
most Eastern wisdom. In all things he was imperious 
and despotic, with a strong tendency to self-glorifi- 
cation and a boundless reliance on his own powers. 
Judged by our standard he was not a good man but 
a great. 


Of his successor Habibulla, now thirty years of age, 
it is at least possible at this stage to say ‘‘ Omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii”. His past gives every hope that 
the future will belie the following words of the epigram. 
Those who know him describe him as of modest and 
temperate disposition, inheriting many of his father’s 
qualities without his merciless severity. He has occu- 
pied a difficult and delicate—even a dangerous—position 
with conspicuous success which indicates the possession 
of tact, judgment and self-restraint. Abdur Rahman 
was not an easy man to get on with, yet he has rarely 
showed signs of disfavour towards Habibulla. Himself 
a shrewd and severe judge of character, he has not only 
expressed confidence in his son’s abilities but has prac- 
tically shown it by entrusting to him all important State 
functions. Habibulla has evinced an appreciation of 
Europeans and declared himself a firm friend of the 
British alliance. Like all true Afghans he is a fervid 
patriot and professes to see in this alliance the best 
guarantee of Afghan independence. 


As social rank in China is proclaimed chiefly by the 
degree of dignity in movement, it may take a ‘cycle 
of Cathay” tor the Chinese Court to reach Peking. 
But it is something that a start has been made. The 


Court has definitely left Si-gnan for Kai-feng where | 


it will pause to debate on further movements. But 
however long it may be before the Emperor, the 


Dowager Empress and the rest can endure to see 


their desecrated capital, the beginning of the progress 
is at least a sign that there will be no change of capital 
and that China will once again be ruled by Chinese, not 
by an international board. The whole country is 
settling down with unexpected speed; the riotous 


villagers have ceased to trouble; the many railway | 


questions are in process of being settled: Sir Edward 
Satow has returned from an inspection of the siding, 
the occupation of which caused so much friction; and 
the Russians who are still in force at New-Chwang and 


along the railway express full willingness to give it over 
to the Chinese after the payment of a reasonable sum 
for expenses. The Chinese now only want to be left 
alone. If they get their wish the Court ‘‘ will come 
home” and serenity will rule, except in the hearts of 
guiltless persons out of whom the indemnity will be 
wrung. 


A fair amount of satisfaction seems to have beer 
given by the Australian tariff devised by Mr. Kingston, 
the Federal Minister of Trade and Customs whose task 
has been no light one. Even New South Wales has 
little to say against it, whilst her Premier has lost ne 
time in pointing out that it means a good deal of solid 
profit to that so-called free-trade colony. Altogether 
the sum to be raised by Sir George Turner, the 
Treasurer, amounts to over £10,000,000 and this 
apparently will be done without difficulty. As little 
more than £3,000,000 is wanted for the purpose of 
carrying on the Federal Government, 46,300,000 will 
be handed over to the States and that will include 
half a million more than is provided for by the Consti- 
tution Act. The tariff from which the bulk of the 
revenue is derived is frankly but not immoderately 
protectionist. It is intended to foster industries already 
in existence and encourage the creation of others. 
There is no suggestion of any preference in favour of 
Great Britain, but this perhaps was hardly to be expected 
at the outset. It is a great step forward that through- 
out the whole of Australia internal free trade exists. 
The benefits which Australia should derive from a trade 
unfettered within her borders but protected from unfair 
outside competition should not be without their morat 
for economists nearer home. 


It appears that President Roosevelt has appointed a 
Democrat, one in every way fitted for the post, to an im- 
portant judicial position in Alabama. This makes the 
_ new President a really dangerous man ; for if he is going 
_to make merit and not party the test of fitness for 
|, office, what becomes of the spoils system ? and if the 
_ spoils system goes, with it goes the Machine, and the 
_whole fabric of American party politics comes dowr 
_with a crash. From the primaries to the conventions 
| finally adopting the Presidential candidate, the flutter 
' among the politicians will be great. What oratory 

will be devoted to this ‘‘ tampering with the pillars of 
the constitution”, as the rings and the bosses would 
describe the President’s weakness for merit. If Mr. 
Roosevelt has the courage to go through with this de- 
parture, there will be a battle of giants. On the one side 
**suprema salus reipublice”, on the other the bread 
and butter, the very existence, of all those who have 
held American politics in their hands since the Civil 
War. Unfortunately the politicians are likely to pre- 
pare resolutely and early for this war to the knife, 
realising its significance long before the better elements 
of the American people. We are on the side of the 
angels, but we would back the devils to win. 


One American subject is in the hands of bandits 
on the Bulgarian frontier of Turkey and two Spanish 
subjects have been captured and, it may be, sold into 
slavery, by a tribe in the Morocco hinterland. One 

' may find apologies for the Sultan of Morocco if his 
| control is weak over the powerful tribes that surround 
him ; but the Sultan has not the same excuse. The 
| comic librettists and the popular novelist ought to have 


to go further afield than Europe for their plots. The 
abductors of Miss Stone are civilised ad unguem. Is 
not their sole object money ? and they are bargaining 
in the most approved method of civilised nations as to 
the amount of the ransom money and the date of its 
payment. Miss Stone’s friends have collected 60,000 
dollars and, however dangerous the precedent, it will be 
necessary for this money to be handed over to the bandits. 
Her life may not be risked, whatever the encourage- 
ment given to her abductors. The only method left is 
that of the old Eastern monarch : to give the gold first 
and to punish with death afterwards. The first duty 
belongs to the United States, the second to the Sultan. 


At the first meeting of the London ‘County Councit 


after the recess Mr. Torrance as chairman delivered 2 
B 
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speech in which he covered all the work of the various 
committees since March. The figures he gave are 
enormous. The debt of the county amounts to 
£46, 268,871, a sum that will seem hopelessly excessive 
to those who have not the imagination to consider 
what London means; but it is not so serious when 
one considers that one year’s purchase of the rate- 
able value—to give Mr. Torrance’s standard of com- 
parison—amounts to 37,022,237. Mr. Torrance con- 
cluded his strictly businesslike retrospect with a glowing 
peroration on the municipal glories of Glasgow, and 
the suggestion was that ‘‘reformation in a flood” 
might be made to come over London. But the com- 
parison is vicious. To important sections of the people 
electric trams are a boon in many places: in Chicago, 
the outskirts of New York, the suburbs of London ; 
but it will take slow years of heavy work before the 
congested streets of inner London can be made to 
carry two lines of trams. In the City and the centre 
they are impossible. Inthe West they are not needed ; 
but the benefit will be great if they can be brought up 
to the river on the South and as far as Oxford Street 
on the North provided always that the Thames Embank- 
ment is not touched. 


At Grimsby the sentimental grievance of a body of the 
sharemen, which had suddenly and unexpectedly checked 
the success of Lord Yarborough’s efforts, was not long 
upheld. Their chief objection was to signing on at the 
Federation offices belonging to the owners. Indeed 
throughout the strike, as some incidents of the rioting 
indicated, the men seem to have conceived a sort of 
concrete hatred of the buildings themselves; but both 
common sense and public opinion have been too strong 
for the small body of protestants. The place where the 
men will sign on as well as all the other points under 
dispute are to be submitted to arbitration. Grimsby is 


THE REAL QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


tes E object of the extension of martial law to Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, East London and other 
districts in the Cape Colony is twofold. First it is 
desired to protect the loyalists more efficiently and 
next to prevent information of British movements 
being carried to the Boer leaders. This measure, 
which brings the whole Colony under martial law, is 
the outcome of the recent conference of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, Sir James Rose-Innes and Lord Milner with 
Lord Kitchener. No doubt the Cape ministers empha- 
sised the sufferings and losses endured by the English 
farmers at the hands of the Boer raiders in the up- 
country districts and the strong feeling in the Colony 
that sufficient military protection had not been given to 
them. No doubt Lord Kitchener equally assured the 
Cape Premier that everything possible had been done 
from a military point of view. What then was the 
explanation of a state of things which was rapidly 
wearing out the patience of the colonists? It lay in 
the fact that the three ports, in spite of their being 
centres of British population and influence, were hot- 
beds of treason. Under the very shadow of Govern- 
ment House the Afrikander friends of the Boers in Cape- 
town were able to forward communications, possibly 
even supplies, from the Boer leaders in Europe to the 
Boer leaders in the field, and, what was even more im- 
portant, to give timely information of the plans of the 
British Generals to the rebel commandos. In short the 


_ transmission of intelligence, carried on at Pretoria and 


Johannesburg before the trial and execution of Broeksma, 
was being effected on a greater scale at Capetown and 
the other ports of the Colony. The fact that the Boer 
leaders appeared to be informed perfectly of the move- 


_ ments of the smallest bodies of British troops, while we 


already beginning to assume its normal appearance and, | 


as it is expressly stated that the arbitrators will come 
to a decision with every possible speed, we may hope 
that the dispute will leave no ill-will behind it, though 
an agreement to submit to arbitration is not quite the 
same thing as accepting the verdict of the arbitrators. 
The majority of the men in favour of arbitration was 
large and the owners have already realised that they 


knew nothing even of the concentration of Botha’s large 
force for his attack on Natal, was perhaps the most 


| disquieting feature in the war in its present stage, and 


were logically and morally wrong to refuse arbitration | 


in the first instance. 


as such it was rightly emphasised by Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Southport as an evil which must and could 
be remedied. But the cause of the evil is not so much 
any deficiency on the part of our intelligence officers— 
as Mr. Churchill appeared to think—as the opportu- 
nities for treasonable communications hitherto afforded 
to the Boer sympathisers in the towns where British 


_ influence was supposed to be established. The execu- 


week. The payment of the call on the new issue of | 


Consols had a hardeni ffect on the di ; 
on De | more difficult and more dangerous for the Cape patriots 


Day-to-day loans have been offered at 1 per cent., and 
for a week at 15 per cent. but money is still plentiful 
and easy to obtain at these prices. The Bank of 
England returns show the usual movements in con- 
nexion with the payment of dividends. There is a 
decrease in public deposits of £ 2,600,648, but in other 
deposits an increase of £3,567,456. The bullion is 
reduced by £784,319, £500,000 going into the country 
and £275,000 in gold being sent abroad. Notes to 
the amount of £490,220 have come back to the Bank 
from circulation so that the net loss in reserve is only 
£294,099, the total being £25,091,650 or 47} per cent. 
of the liabilities against 462 per cent. last week. 


The characteristic of the Stock markets has been 
one of general dulness but with improved ‘‘ tone”. 
€onsols have shown improvement as well as Home 
Rails, but in the investment business generally 
there has really been little doing. The price of 
tie new issue Local Loans remains firm at 1 pre- 


the nominal value of 5s. each. These are now dealt in 
for special settlement (which it is hoped will be in 
November), and are quoted 10}, which is equivalent to 
42 for the old shares. De Beers and Jagersfontein 


The Money market has been easy during the past tion of Broeksma should do something at least to check 


the evil in the Transvaal : and the present extension of 
martial law in Cape Colony will at any rate make it 


to render material assistance to the enemy while living 
securely under the protection of the British Government. 
An anecdote, for the absolute truth of which we can 
vouch, will serve to illustrate how well skilled is the 
Dutch Afrikander in the difficult game of riding with 
the hounds and running with the hare. Twenty years 
ago, when the young princes visited the Cape, a sub- 
scription list for contributions to supply the Boers with 
artillery—it was during the first Boer war—was handed 
round at a garden party to which these same Afrikanders 
had been especially invited to meet the Royal visitors. 
It shows, too, what valuable allies the Boer forces have 
had in men whose conception of their duty to the British 
crown is of this peculiar nature. 

It is just two years ago since the Boer Ultimatum was 
delivered. If the Government and the people of 
England had known at the time as much of the cha- 
racter of the colonial Dutch, as they now do, the Cape 


. Mu _ Colony would have been placed under martial law then 
mium. The feature in the mining section has been the | 


splitting of Rand Mine £1 shares into four shares of © 


shares have been remarkably good, the latter on the 
reported amalgamation with the De Beers Company, | 


and also the increased prices that diamonds command 
at the present time. American Rails have been quiet, 
but in latter part of the week were bought in consider- 


able quantities on New York account. On this side a _ 


feeling of apathy is general. Consols 933. Bank 
tate 3 per cent. (13 June, 1901). 


and not now. During the last two years a mass of 
information has been published, which has revealed the 
policy and action of the republican and colonial Dutch. 
The broad result of this evidence is to show that twenty 
years before the outbreak of the war the ideal of a 
Dutch South Africa was formed and that during 
the intervening period this ideal was all but realised by 
military preparations in the Republics and by social and 
economic warfare persistently carried on in the British 


_ colonies against the English and English influence. In 
_ 1879 the idea of the Afrikander Bond was originated by 


Du Toit, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 


_ and the articles which he published in his newspaper, 
. “de Patriot”, announced the programme of the Bond 
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in plain language. An Afrikander Nation was to be 
created, strong enough to wrest the supremacy of 
South Africa from the English race ; the Bond was to 
take the place of the abortive Confederation proposed 
by Lord Carnarvon, but it was to unite the colonies 
and states of South Africa under the Africander, not 
the British, flag. The modus operandi, which the 
“Patriot” articles explained with perféct frankness, 
was to boycott English goods, establish Dutch banks, 
discourage the intermarriage of the Dutch with the 
British settlers and drive out the English language. 
The large measure of success which was attained by 
this policy can only be measured by persons who 
knew the Colony in 1879, and saw it again in 1899. 
What struck them especially was the astounding way 
in which the use of the Dutch language had in- 
creased. They noticed that in Government schools, 
where formerly Dutch children were learning English, 
Dutch was now the prevailing medium of instruc- 
tion; that public notices which they had been accus- 
tomed to see printed in English as a matter of course, 
were now printed in Dutch as wellas English; and 
—most significant of all—that religious services for 
the natives formerly held in English were now as often 
as not held in Dutch. During the whole of this period 
of twenty years the columns of the Dutch papers and 
the debates of the Cape Parliament furnished abundant 
evidence of the march of events. But it was part of the 
policy of compromise which was persistently followed 
since the Retrocession to ignore all such utterances. 
Both the disloyal Afrikander press and the freedom of 
speech permitted in the Cape Assembly were regarded 
asa safety-valve. Successive High Commissioners were 
put in the position of a schoolmaster who, placed in 
charge of a notoriously unruly class, is told that he must 
maintain order without inflicting any punishments. 
The most they could do, all that they hoped to do, was 
to get through their term of office without an open 
rupture with the Afrikander party in the Colony ora 
declaration of war against the Boers. 

The fruits of this twenty years of false conciliation‘ 
are now fully harvested. The crop they have grown is 
represented by the difficulties which stand in the way 
of the establishment of the King’s authority throughout 
South Africa. Virtually the whole Dutch population of 
South Africa has taken up arms against us. What 
this means from a military point of view can only 
be understood when we remember the fact (already 
emphasised in this Review) that, the Dutch being 
on the land and the English colonists in the towns, 
the whole of the vast area covered by the active 
operations of the war has been or is in the hands 
of a hostile population. Not only so, but the majority 
of the Dutch population of the Cape Colony—the dream 
of whose loyalty to the British Crown we have cherished 
so pathetically—are now known to have done from the 
first all they dared to aid the enemy. Even the Civil 
Service of the Colony which is largely composed of 
Afrikanders (in the lower branches almost entirely) is 
sapped with sedition. 

In the light of these facts we can surely see that the 
wearisome delay in the completion of the war, the irri- 
tating reverses, the apparently disproportionate expen- 
diture of men and money are in fact inevitable. The 
nation must be patient still. It may also be hopeful. 
The more energetic measures of the last two months 
—the proclamation of banishment and confiscation 
against Boer officials still in the field, the trial and 
execution of Broeksma and the application of martial 
law to the Cape Colony—have won the approval of 
the best Colonial and English opinion. Whatever 
immediate effect these measures may have upon the 
course of the war, they should show, at any rate, that 
the Government has at last begun to see—if dimly as 
yet—the false and pernicious folly of trying to combine 
conciliation with severity. 


THE AFGHAN SUCCESSION. 


FoR some time past rumours of the Amir’s rapidly 
failing health have been gaining such strength 
in the bazars of India as even to affect the value of 


Indian Government paper. And now that his death 
has come, it is idle to pretend that, however long 
foreseen, it has not come at an inopportune time for 
England whose forces and attention are fully occupied 
elsewhere. The disappearance of an Afghan ruler has 
always been the signal for a scramble by a number of 
pretenders to the throne and the succession has gone 
in the end to the strongest and best supported amongst 
them. This custom has involved their country im 
perpetual warfare, promoted disunion and retarded all 
material advancement. Abdur Rahman was thoroughly 
alive to the mischief. He succeeded to an unprece- 
dented degree in consolidating his country and de- 
veloping its economical resources and military strength. 
He had latterly devoted much thought to securing the 
peaceful succession of his son—for the good of his 
country, as well as in the interests of his own family. 
His views and measures to secure this end are given 
with much detail in the remarkable autobiography 
published last year. This book has made the public 
familiar with the history and character of the Amir. 
There he has forcibly demonstrated the vital importance 
to England of a strong and friendly Afghanistan, an 
importance no one now is disposed to deny. Its main- 
tenance has in fact become the keynote of such trans- 
frontier policy as we have. 

Though, for reasons which every Oriental will appre- 
ciate, Abdur Rahman refrained from installing formally 
an heir-apparent he had clearly and publicly indicated 
as his successor his eldest son Habibulla Khan whom 
he carefully trained for years past and associated with 
himself in every department of government except the 
conduct of foreign affairs. He thereby placed his heir 
in a strong position, which he further strengthened by 
a number of diplomatic marriages, uniting Habibulla 
with the most powerful chiefs and families in the state. 
it is rarely safe for the heir to an Oriental monarch to 
display signs of special ability or ambition during his 
predecessor’s life. So far as can be judged Habibulla is 
a young man of excellent parts, popular with the army 
and the people and well disposed towards the British 
alliance on which his father’s sagacity has emphatically 
warned him to lean. His full brother Masrulla may, 
according to general opinion, be left out of account, 
but a possible rival in his own house exists in his half 
brother Mohammad Umr Khan, a boy of twelve 
with an ambitious and designing mother who is 
unlikely to acquiesce quietly in Habibulla’s rule. 
Mohammad Umr’s capabilities are untested and his 
youth is against him; but he possesses the advantage 
of royal Afghan blood on his mother’s side, while 
Habibulla’s mother takes lower rank in Afghan estima- 
tion as the daughter of the Mir of Fyzabad, once placed 
by fortune in a position little better than that of a 
domestic. Had Abdur Rahman lived, it is possible that 
his affection for Mohammad Umr and the influence of 
his wife might have led him to put the younger in the 
place of the elder son. As matters stand Habibulla has 
the game in his hands, if he knows how to play it. He 
has so far shown both the disposition and capacity to 
do so. 

His greatest danger lies beyond his borders. There 
are at all times various pretenders living in exile 
and awaiting any opportunity which may offer to 
seize the throne of Kabul. They are not likely to let 
this one slip. Each has his adherents and supporters 
within and without the country. Among the most 
prominent of these exiles in India is Yakub Khan the 
ex-Amir and murderer of Cavagnari. He happily is 
quite impossible and will continue to live in comfort- 
able retirement as a British pensioner. His son Musa 
Khan is unknown to the Afghans and unlikely to obtain 
their support even if he were free to seek it. A much 
more formidable rival is Ayoub Khan, the victor of 
Maiwand, who has shown himself a good soldier. He 
fought Abdur Rahman for his kingdom and lost the 
decisive battle at Kandahar by the treachery of his 
infantry who had left Abdur Rahman to join him and 
deserted to their former master during the action. 
‘‘ The usual custom of the whole of the trained soldiers 
before my reign began ” as Abdur Rahman sarcastically 
observes. Should Ayoub cross the borders he might 
give trouble. But he is with several others in safe 


custody and the Indian Government may be trusted net 
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to embarrass Habibulla by letting him slip at this 
crisis. He and they will be more useful in reserve. 

The little cloud is beyond the Russian frontier. By 
far the most dangerous of the refugees in the Russian 
asylum is Ishak Khan, the late Amir’s first cousin. 
Appointed by Abdur Rahman governor of the Turkistan 
provinces, he gained over the troops, collected money 
and resources and, deceived probably by a false report 
of the Amir’s death in 1888, promptly proclaimed himself. 
His pretensions were very soon brought to the wager 
of battle. Ishak is no soldier. The treachery of the 
Amir’s troops had given the victory into his hands but 
he fled in groundless panic when the traitors approached 
to make their obeisance, leaving the field to the Amir’s 
general. He has since lived under Russian prctection. 
Ishak poses as a religious zealot and looks for the sup- 
port of the Mullahs—always a potent influence in a 
Mohammedan State. Abdur Rahman treated them 
with a merciless ferocity which cannot have endeared 
to them his son and chosen successor. Ishak doubtless 
is not the man of his own force to oust a strong and 
established ruler. Nevertheless, while professing to 
despise him, Abdur Rahman has solemnly warned his 
heirs that Ishak’s pretensions are adanger. ‘‘ The only 
real source of danger”, he explains, because Ishak may 
be made the tool of Russian policy which is directed 
towards the disintegration of Afghanistan. Any desire 
however to encourage the designs of Ishak would no 
doubt be tempered by the reflection that even if 
successful he would not hesitate to renounce his pro- 
tectors, if it should suit his purpose to do so. Abdur 
Rahman lived eleven years on Russian bounty and left 
their asylum to seize the throne. Yet he became their 
most determined opponent. Any Afghan would do the 
same. 

The present opportunity is not likely to recur if 
Habibulla succeeds in establishing firmly his rule and 
follows his father’s counsels. It is unnecessary to 
assume that the Tsar’s Government will deliberately 
and openly proceed to invade a country with which 
they have no cause of quarrel and which avowedly 
lies outside their sphere of operations and influence. 
The pacific intentions of the Tsar himself may be 
placed beyond the reach of question. His ministers, 
even if less benevolently disposed, in the present posi- 
tion of the Empire and its financial exigencies, may well 
hesitate to sanction aggressive action that would in all 
probability excite international warfare whose end no 
man could foresee. But unfortunately the movements 
of Russian force have not always been consistent with 
the declarations of Tsar or ministers. On the remote 
borders of the Empire they have not even always been 
initiated or controlled by the avowed policy of the 
central Government. A certain school of military 
adventurers have long and persistently declared India 
to be the true objective of Russian advance in Central 
Asia. Their forward action has, if successful, been 
adopted, if unsuccessful, disowned by their superiors. 
In this lies a risk which it would be foolish 
to ignore. For two years past a strong Russian 
force has without any apparent reason been massed 
at Khushk, the south-eastern terminus of the Trans- 
Caspian Railway on the very borders of Afghan- 
istan and within striking distance of Herat. Its pre- 
sence in the view of Afghans is a danger if not a menace 
to their independence. When the armed forces of two 
nations stand opposed to one another under such condi- 
tions there is always imminent danger that the rash act 
of some irresponsible subordinate may fire a train. 
‘Momentous issues depend on the power and determina- 
tion of the Russian Government to restrain those 
border officers who would like to realise the dreams of 
Skobeleff. 

So far the progress of events has been in the direc- 
tion of peace. Habibulla holds the reins of power 
which the foresight of his father placed in his hands. 
There is every reason to expect that he will hold them 
firmly, will establish his authority and obtain recogni- 
‘tion from the army and the people. In this effort he 
will undoubtedly be strengthened by the full support 
of the British Government. To move troops over the 
frontier for his assistance would be an act of folly, even 
if such aid were solicited or required. But material 
help in the shape of money and munitions of war should 


be extended to him as it was to his father, when 
necessary. The annual subsidy will no doubt be con- 
tinued to him. 


THE BAR AND SOLICITORS. 


IR HENRY FOWLER was a splendid figure-head 
for the Incorporated Law Society’s provincial 
meeting this year. But he is even more than this—he is 
a figure and a symbol. He marks the end of the evolu- 
tionary period during which solicitors were struggling 
to become recognised as really respectable members of 
society. They had an enormous amount of prejudice to 
contend with. Even so late as Dickens (who followed 
the tradition that was always growing from the time 
when a separate class of professional men began to take 
advantage of the new occupation open to them), they 
were hardly considered as engaged in an honourable 
occupation. But after they began to hold annual con- 
gresses just as did the other trades unions, and the 
learned societies, to which the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University says they belong, they may be 
supposed to have reached a point when they could bear 
the ordeal of the public gaze. When at length Sir 
Henry Fowler became Secretary of State for India 
every solicitor’s bosom swelled with pride. It looked 
as if society had at last conferred the diploma of fulf 
respectability on the profession, and nothing remained 
for the future but to live up to their recently acquired 
status. And yet one remembers a crowd of recent 
cases from which it would appear that many solicitors 
found the duty cast upon them of being honest and 
respectable too arduous. They succumbed with painful 
facility, and His Majesty’s prisons could tell a sad tale 
of solicitors who must have ‘‘cast back” as biologists 
say, and reverted to their primitive professional ancestry. 
Unfortunately too, most unfortunately of all, thought 
the public at the time, this Incorporated Law Society 
that holds congresses does not prevent solicitors from 
swindling the public and embezzling its trust funds. 
Worse even than this, for the future it is not known 
that the public has more protection than it had 
in those dark days when convictions of solicitors formed 
a standing item in the newspapers. It is true a new 
Larceny Act has been passed specially aimed at solici- 
tors : and they neither opposed it nor accepted it with 
enthusiasm. Otherwise things remain very much as 
they were. The same kind of discipline committee 
supervises the same kind of solicitors, (we can- 
not assume any particular change in the short 
interval) and we see no reason why in a short 
time the same kind of offences should not again 
become prevalent. People may still ask as they 
did during the panic ‘‘Quis custodes custodiet ?” 
This is a very serious question to which no answer 
has yet been given. The President last year had to 
talk about it because it really could not be passed by in 
the state of public opinion at the time. But Sir Henry 
Fowler observed a discreet and polite silence: ‘II ne 
faut pas parler d’une corde dans la maison d’un 
pendu”. 

Really Sir Henry Fowler said very little that was 
worth saying to his particular audience, unless he 
assumed a degree of ignorance of the legal history of 
the last century which seems hardly possible even to the 
rank and file of solicitors. He may be right however, 
for solicitors are so very proud of those members of their 
body who take university degrees. But they seem for 
the most part to value these degrees, as crude people 
are apt to do, for the wrong reason. There is some 
snobbery about it for one thing; and their apprecia- 
tion of university education as an intellectual process 
is somewhat less than their belief in it for enabling law 
apprentices to pass a better technical examination. 
But for the snobbish element we should agree with the 
views of some solicitors that it would be desirable, if it 
were possible, to insist on university degrees. De- 
grees would help to weed out the number of individuals 
whose claims either to be ‘‘ honourable” or ‘‘ learned” 
make the claim of the profession as a whole so to 
be described subject to a very considerable deduc- 
tion. University degrees if general would also have 
prevented Sir Henry Fowler wasting everybody’s time 
over a speech which is three-fourths of it a mere 
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compilation from ‘‘ A Century of Law Reform,” a book 
of lectures delivered by members of the Bar about the 
beginning of this year. We wonder how long it will 
be before solicitors justify their claim to be con- 
sidered ‘‘learned”’ by supplying Sir Henry Fowler in 
another speech with a group of similar interesting and 
able contributions to legal literature. 

What we should have liked in this book would have 
been more frankness from its writers, as members of 
the Bar, on topics which Sir Henry Fowler at least 
showed a wise reticence in avoiding. He may well 
dwell with complacency on alterations in the system of 


procedure in the Supreme Court, and on the extension , 


of the County Court jurisdiction. That is natural on 
the part of a solicitor, because at every step all the 
alterations have been in the direction of depriving the 
Bar of the business it was peculiarly well able to con- 
duct, and giving it to solicitors whose qualifications for 
advocacy, whatever they may be, have been acquired in 
the process of pilfering business from the Bar. Now 
solicitors are of course pushing the project of a further 
extension of the County Court system; and their zeal 
for the reform of the Courts of Quarter Session 
have the very same motive. New courts nowadays 
mean more extensive powers of advocacy conferred on 
solicitors : and a constant alteration of the balance of 
power in their favour as against the Bar. This has an 
important bearing on law reform. Barristers ought 
not to be accused of being inert in welcoming 
‘‘reform” when they are aware what is reform’s 
result. But they ought to be franker and let it be 
known that this purely professional matter must be 
taken into account. If the division between the two 
branches of the profession were as marked as it used to 
be; or if the formal division no longer existed, which 
is by no means to be desired, then the Bar 
should have no objection to the alterations pro- 
posed. It truly cannot hinder the alterations when 
the country determines to have them, but it is not diffi- 
cult to sympathise with the complaint that while the: 
country may be benefited, and the solicitors certainly, 
the Bar alone is bound to be worse off. We think it is 
entitled to say that the sapping and mining of the Bar 
ought to be stopped; and that, even if the solicitors 
retain the privileges they have silently been appropriat- 
ing for so many years, it ought to be declared that the 
jimit has been reached. It ought to be decided whether 
the fusion of the two branches is intended to take place, 
or the division to be preserved in actual fact and the far 
more learned and cultivated branch retain its place as a 
career for the higher order of talent. The unfairness is 
manifest, and matters have been allowed to drift too 
long. Members of the Bar should speak frankly, as 
they would if they were not in too much thraldom to 
solicitors. In the meantime the reforming zeal of 
solicitors may be gauged from their views about land 
registration. The extension of the County Court 
jurisdiction is very likely to take place before long, and 
the opportunity ought to be taken of arranging a pro- 
fessional concordat for preserving the balance of the 
two branches. If solicitors could not agree, their 
motives in pushing the scheme would become apparent 
to the lay mind. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TRADE UNIONS. 


|S degprssced good haters of trades unions are like a 
certain class of people who indiscriminately hate 
the Irish—they are often one and the same—and their 
hatred is apt to pass the bounds of good sense and 
discretion. It must be very evident to an observer 
interested in social and economic questions that in 
certain sections of the press nothing less than the 
destruction of trade unionism is being advocated. Of 
course we mean the trade unionism of labour. Trade 
unionism of the other kind, the combinations of capital 
which are characteristic of present-day industry, are not 
as yet attacked. In common justice we must suppose 
that they will be, when the object has been achieved of 
reducing the right of workmen’s combination to the 
elementary one of giving up their work if they are not 
satisfied, of taking no more interest in their trade, and 
quietly waiting until starvation compels them to ac- 
quiesce in terms which they have not been allowed to 


have any hand in settling. The stupidity of the myopic 
views and solemn trivialities enunciated in such letters 
as that of Professor Case to the ‘‘ Times” is that they 
leave workmen out of the industrial system altogether. 
Their position is to be merely negative, and the whole 
duty and right of a workman is to lay down his tools 
if he thinks his wages are not sufficient, and rigidly to 
refrain from doing anything to get more. If he does, 
he will be interfering with the absolute right of em- 
ployers exactly to determine what rate of wages will 
permit a certain scale of profits, ‘‘ and save the trade of 
the country from the ruinous effects of foreign compe- 
tition.” Workmen are to have no corporate opinion, and 
to take no corporate action. They are to be resolved 
into their primitive elements, and to be deprived of all 
their organs of expression and action : to be shut out 
in fact from having any voice in the matter of their 
own trades. 

That is at least a curious view to take of the indus- 
trial position of men who in politics are full citizens, and 
have the right by political combination to influence 
legislation and administration in domestic and foreign 
policy. It would be just as futile to deny to workmen 
the part they play in politics as to restrict the right of 
combination, and to reduce them to mere industrial 
atoms. It is easy to see why the effort is being made. 
Old whiggism and its ideas are at the bottom of it; 
absurd theories of free contract combined with a 
plutocratic sympathy for the strongest individuals. 
There is no conception of any side of trade unionism 
but as a restraint upon the extreme of competition 
between man and man, and employer and employer, 
which is assumed to be the ideal state of industry. 
The history of industry since the laws against combina- 
tions were repealed is ignored by these unteachables who 
would bring back the golden age of a perverted 
imagination. In the present they are oblivious of all 
the tendencies towards combination into social groups, 
of which trade unionism is only one form, and which are 
directed by the same principle, namely the restriction of 
competition in all the relations of society. Or rather it 
would be truer to say that they see these tendencies and 
hate them. If that is not the real reason, why should 
the recent trade union decision in the Taff Vale Rail- 
way case have started the campaign that is being 
organised against trade unionism? This was the 
enunciation of the principle that trade unions should 
be complete legal personalities, informal if not formal 
corporations. As such personalities they were in future 
to be responsible for the misdeeds of private individuals 
in the pursuit of the common objects of the society. 
Why just at this moment should the discovery be made 
that it is not enough to have fixed on the Unions 
further legal responsibility, but that the process must 
be carried further, and that they must be reduced to the 
ineffective ghosts of their former selves? What are the 
new iniquities that Professor Case has discovered ? 
The old ones are set out in his letter, and the columns 
in which that letter appears, but they are all coeval with 
trade unionism. There has always been some truth 
in them, and always a good deal of prejudice and 
exaggeration. Employers may charge the unions with 
loss of trade; other people charge the employers with 
want of education and enterprise, and with old-fashioned 
methods which allow the cleverer American and German 
to cut them out. We hear a great deal about strikes 
in England; and yet there are as many strikes in 
America, in Germany, in France and Belgium, and in 
every civilised country, as there are in England. The 
new complaint of Professor Case is not one against the 
unions but against the Board of Trade. He says that 
although during a strike illegalities may have been com- 
mitted by the men, the Board of Trade will nevertheless 
undertake arbitration ‘‘ without reference to the past, 
with cynical indifference”. There are two assumptions 
here. First that on the merits of the dispute the trade 
unions are always wrong: secondly that Government has 
nothing to do with industry, and ought only to be a 
policeman and secure convictions. With ‘‘ cynical in- 
difference” it must leave both parties and the country 
to ‘‘ stew in their own juice”. That is the only theory 
of government this sort of philosopher and economist 
has. It is the most blighting social and political theory 
that was ever invented. We owe to it a great part of 
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the evils that afflict society to-day ; and in proportion 
as it is being abandoned we owe the prospect of what- 
ever progress is likely to be made. 

Do we believe then that trade unions and strikes are 
the last word that can be said? Not atall. We dis- 
claim such views as Professor Case’s, precisely because 
they would reduce society to sheer individualism. They 
would reduce combination to a nullity, and at the same 
time exclude Government from the sphere of industry. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that if industrial com- 
bination were suppressed Government interference 
would increase by leaps and bounds. Trade unionists 
are not so much enamoured of strikes as they are dis- 
trustful of Government; but reduce their unions to 
impotency, and they will bring their political power to 
bear on Parliament more resolutely than they have ever 
yet done. Sir Charles Dilke in Dublin last Monday 
speaking of the trade unions said ‘‘ The cotton opera- 
tives of Lancashire were well organised and got all 
they wanted”. How would they strive for what they 
wanted if their powers of organisation were restricted ? 
The fight would be transferred to Parliament, and Sir 
Charles Dilke in addressing workmen would have no 
occasion to reproach them with their want of interest 
in securing the return of an organised labour party. 
Professor Case and his friends, from their point of view, 
would be worse off than they were before. The Govern- 
ment interference they hate would descend on them like 
a flood ; and labour politics would become revolutionary, 
which they are by no means at present. Workmen 


| 


but, returning to our main thesis, the fact remains that 
although a modern moralist might admit pro forma that 
contentment was a virtue, the praises of the ‘ fallentis 


| semita vite ” are seldom sung in modern times. Our 


have not been too eager to form independent labour | 


parties. They would be driven to it by the school | 


of Professor Case ; and these gentlemen had better be 
content with what they have got by a flukey decision 
of the House of Lords. In Messrs. Cohen and Howell’s 
“Trade Union Law” Mr. Howell, giving a circum- 
stantial account of the drafting of the Act of 1876, 
shows that, so far at least as the intention of the 
draughtsmen went, they rejected the proposal to enable 
a union to sue or to be sued. It is possible, though 
admittedly not certain, that this decision has weakened 
the trade unions in their fighting powers with em- 
ployers’ unions. 
advantages over the workmen’s unions ; not so much, 
it is true, as they would have over individual workmen 


unsober wishes have learned to stray with a vengeance. 
Nor do we hear anything of those artless adjuncts of con- 
tentment—the ‘‘ molles sub arbore somni” and the rest 
of it—which our old writers used to dwell upon with such 
gusto. Men may doze occasionally on Sunday after- 
noons in country houses, but what would they think of 
a man who should make the casual admission of the 
King in ‘‘ Hamlet” that he went to sleep in an orchard, 
and that in a temperate climate, every afternoon of his 
life! Quotations from old authors in praise of ease and 
contentment crowd upon the mind, but doubtless books 
on fishing are fuller of such passages than any others. 
One thinks of Walton’s parting injunction ‘‘ Study to be 
quiet ” and of the aspiration of Davors— 


‘* Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have my dwelling-place, 
Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of perch or bleak or dace, 
And on the world and my Creator think 
While others strive ill-gotten goods to embrace.” 


From bleak-fishing with a float it is certainly a far cry 
to Jameson raids and corners in wheat. Some of these 
delightful old anglers were true poets like Davors 
or Sir Henry Wotton, but, poets or doggerelists, 
they are all fervidly convinced of the supreme blessed- 
ness of their lot. 
‘* Where in a dike 

Perch or pike 

Roach or dace 

We do chase 

Bleak or gudgeon 

Without grudging 

We are still contented !” 


Stevenson, not, if we remember rightly, himself an 


_ angler, devoted one of his prettiest phrases to anglers 
of this type. He did not care he said for the athlete 


| lated waters”’. 


if the unions were reduced to impotence. But then in — 


these days individual workmen can combine politically : 


behind the individual workmen looms a labour party in | 


Parliament with a programme produced by industrial 
disarmament. We think Professor Case and his friends 
had better consider whether their principles do not lead 
them where they do not want to go. 


FASHIONS IN THE VIRTUES. 


Ove English virtues and vices would seem at times 
to go in and out of fashion like our wearing 
apparel. Up to the time, say, of William Cobbett 
contentment was accounted a virtue in an Englishman 
and enthusiasm a vice. To Hume or Gibbon the 
words ‘‘ discontented enthusiast ” would have suggested 
a repulsive and seditious personality of the Czolgosz 
type—or, at best, some contemptible Ranter or Shaker. 
It is curious to reflect how matters altered later on 
when the divine duty of discontent came openly to be 
preached, and Besant and Rice’s Dick Mortiboy 
impressed upon the school-feast children that unless 
your station in life was already among the great ones 
of the earth it was a despicable thing therewith to 
be content. No doubt there was a greal deal 
in what he said—‘ home-keeping youth” &c.: 
some haunt of ancient peace may no doubt often be 
quitted for a general sink of nations at the latest gold- 
field to the quite legitimate profit and glorification of 
the adventurer. The same poet who wrote of the 
haunt of ancient peace also made an acute comment on 
the psychology of the matter. 
‘** God help me! Unless to take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart 
Far worse than any death to me!” 


| breasting up mountain-torrents with a salmon-rod, but 
The latter, after all, have immense | - : 


he ‘‘did dearly love the kind of man who plies his 
unfruitful art for ever and a day by still and depopu- 
It may be noted in passing that 
Stevenson is one of the few modern writers in whom 
the praises of contentment may be found. 

Now, why were these ancestors of ours so much 
fonder than we are of singing the praises of sweet 
content and a harmless life? Walton’s ‘‘ Angler” was 


| written during the turmoil of the Cromwellian wars 


Perhaps those who feel this strongly have in them too 
much of the makings of a criminal. This by the way— | 


and it has been suggested that this philosophy of 
quietude and contentment was merely a reaction against 
the spirit of those troublesome times. The explanation 
does not seem adequate, for we have not always been 
at war, and yet contentment is praised by generation 
after generation of our old authors. Our own modern 
troubles, again, from the Napoleonic to the Transvaal 
wars, do not seem to have produced any crop of the 
literature of contentment. Our present laureate has 
indeed told the world that he is 


‘right glad that he was born 
And thankful that he lives ” 


but such a sentiment was quite sensationally out of keep- 
ing with the general chorus, whereas the old poet who 
‘*had a better fate than Kings Because he thought it so” 
echoed the general voice of the age. Whatever the cause 
may be most people seem now to look upon contentment 
as a poor sort of thing. Certain of them go so far as 
to be vicariously discontented on behalf of others and 
keep egging them on for their own good to various 
activities. These are the sort of people who if you 
have written a tragedy ask you why you do not try 
comedy, or, if you have written two novels, why you are 
so indolent as not to start at once upon a third. This 
is a most ungracious and ungrateful form of discontent 
and surprisingly common in stupid people. In the 
realm of criticism these are the critics who, not contented 
with the privilege of reading a certain amount of unique 
verse, make a sort of personal grievance of the in- 
fertility of such writers as Gray or Calverley and rate 
them in their very graves because they did not turn out 
more. 
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As regards enthusiasm there is no doubt, as we said, 
that in the age of Locke or Shaftesbury it was regarded 
as a vice, but we are not clear as to the date at which 
it came to be canonised as a virtue. It is at any 
rate natural enough that an age of prose and reason 
should be out of sympathy with the exorbitances of 
enthusiasts. Another virtue, charity or philanthropy, 
seems to have fluctuated in favour. In ‘‘ The Moon- 
stone” Mr. Murthwaite suggesting Godfrey Ablewhite 
as the possible culprit observes, ‘‘I am told he is a 
great philanthropist—which is decidedly against him to 
begin with”. Mr. Brough, the worthy family solicitor, 
cordially agreed with this, and it is pretty obvious 
that Wilkie Collins himself agreed with them both. 
‘*The Moonstone” was of course written long before 
charitable ‘‘slumming” came into fashion. Society 
philanthropists are always liable to offend by. self- 
advertisement and the airs they give themselves of 
standing in loco Dei to the poor. 


** But the good bishop with a meeker air 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence’s care.” 


Pope’s bishop was no doubt a worse man, but he 
avoided this particular rock of offence. 

In the department of the ‘‘minor morals” various 
little changes of fashion are observable. The change 
in the drinking habits of society is too hackneyed a 
topic to be more than mentioned, but if we are not 
mistaken, a striking change has taken place in 
the matter of “‘ strong language”’. It is quite true that 
‘* damns had their day ” once—and it is generally certain 
that they are having another one now. Twenty years 
ago when one was sitting in the stalls it was not 
unusual, when the obnoxious word was uttered, to 
hear materfamilias let fall some such remark as, 
“‘T really do think he might have left that out”! 
Nowadays of course it passes absolutely unnoticed nor 
does any man in telling a story think it necessary to 
omit the word, if it comes in naturally, because of the 
presence of women-folk. Nay, we appeal to our 
readers whether they do not hear it, more or less in 
play, from the lips of beauty in distress—in a bunker 
or elsewhere. Nous ne discutons pas—nous constatons. 
We merely remark that the mothers of this generation 
would not have done it any more than they would have 
smoked cigarettes. 


AFTER THE AMERICA CUP. 


WH the end of the America Cup contest will not 
come the end of conjecture ; this will merely be 
transferred from the future to the past; from the 
‘“‘ what is to be” to the ‘‘what might have been”. 
Much will still be said and written about ‘‘ Columbia ”’, 
about ‘‘Shamrock II.”, about Messrs. Watson and 
Ratsey ; about Captains Sycamore and Barr, and last 
but not least about Sir Thomas Lipton. Praise will be 
given here and blame awarded there ; learned discus- 
sion will adduce this reason and that which some will 
contradict and some confirm and so the bother and the 
fuss will continue ad nauseam ; and meanwhile the cup, 
the cause of all the tumult, rests quietly where it was. 
To arrive at anything like a fair review of the whole 
business, and to sum up the net result from a purely 
yachting point of view, is not easy at this stage of the 
proceedings, even to one on the spot. When we have 
sifted the matter as far as we can aad eliminated all the 
personal claptrap from the reports, we are forced back 
upon the one sensible remark (which we believe fell 
from Sir Thomas Lipton), that ‘‘Shamrock II.” was 
beaten by a better boat. Regarding this in its proper 
light, this remark seems to be just what it should be. 
But it strikes us as curious that it should have seemed 
necessary to the owner of the challenger so often to 
repeat that he had been beaten fairly in this or that 
race. Has not this contest arisen from an international 
love of a great sport? We have always believed that 
the leading sportsmen on both sides are sportsmen in 
every sense of the word and for this reason this oft-re- 
peated assurance as to a fair and square defeat seems out 


of place ; it appears to insinuate something like surprise | 


at the fact. Still it seems popular over in New York ; 


and if a press popularity was an object aimed at, | 


Sir Thomas may be congratulated on a success—his 
notoriety is firmly established. 

As for Mr. Watson we do not think it would be 
stretching a point too far to say that he may consider 
the contest adds a feather to his cap. The closeness 
of the races proves that there is very little indeed 
between the boats. ‘‘ Shamrock” had the disadvant- 
age of having to cross the Atlantic; this may likel 
enough have its value in seconds. But further it 
appears that ‘‘ Columbia” has not given ‘‘ Shamrock ” 
anything like the beating that she gave ‘‘Constitution”. 
It is therefore fair to argue that this year Mr. Watson 
built a better boat than did Mr. Herreshoff. It is stated 
that the latter has said that he could not build a faster 
boat than ‘‘ Columbia”, and was not over-pleased with 
the task of designing a new ship. His latest effort 
may be said not to have been so successful as Mr. 
Watson’s. 

We have no stomach to follow the races in detail ; 
that has been only too often done. The particular 
question they suggest to us, a question we are not able 
to answer, is why when on two occasions ‘‘ Shamrock” 
really appeared to prove herself the better boat to wind- 
ward, was she beaten on that point of sailing in the final 
race? So far as one may judge by the reports, ‘‘ Sham- 
rock ” certainly proved herself just as good and perhaps 
a trifle better than ‘‘ Columbia” in the first but futile 
attempt at a race; and in the second which ended in 
‘*Columbia’s” favour and in the third abortive start, 
it was in the windward work that ‘‘ Shamrock” held or 
beat her opponent. It seems strange that in the final 
race ‘‘ Columbia” should have come up to ‘‘ Shamrock ” 
in this very windward work. The wind appears to have 
been stronger during the last race than before ; but by 
all that one had heard previously a strong breeze was 
what the challenger wanted. The plain fact is, we take 
it, that ‘‘ Columbia” is a better boat all round than the 
oe ; and as yet we can see no reason to dispute 

is. 

There are rumours of a race between the two vessels, 
crews exchanged. We see no object in the sugges- 
tion. First, to have a satisfactory trial that way 
the conditions of wind weather and course should 
be exactly the same as on one of the previous 
occasions, which needless to say is next door to im- 
possible. Secondly the result, whichever way it went, 
conceivably might give rise to some strony feeling. 
What a diplomatic error would it be to allow any risk 
to be run of damaging that precious entente cordiale, 
which we have been told so many times has been 
secured and cemented by the urbanity with which the 
contest has been conducted by the challenger. 

It is said that the last two attempts to win back the 
cup have in the aggregate cost £200,000. Tliis may be 
grossly exaggerated, but that a very large sum of money 
has been spent is certain; far more than can be 
afforded, except in the case of very few individuals. 
Syndicates may likely enough as in the past, make 
another attempt, even if Sir Thomas Lipton do2s not. 
To us however the question presents itself, Is that 
money well spent, and is the game worth the candle ? 


THE PHEASANT ON THE TABLE. 


OTH pheasants and gipsies are natives of the East, 
and they have a good deal in common. But 
whereas the origin of the gipsies is enveloped in 
mystery, we know that pheasants came from the high- 
lands of Asia and were probably imported by Roman 
roconsuls for the delectation of Roman gourmets. 
Both have taken kindly to novel surroundings, and 
the range of both is bounded to the northward by 
considerations of climate and temperature. The 
pheasant like the gipsy is a born vagabond, which is 
the point that concerns the epicure. The pheasant is 
the connecting link between the coverts and the poultry 
coops. He has the plumpness of the home-fed fowl! 
with the rich and piquant flavour of the game bird. 
But he oscillates towards one or the other, according to 
his habits and diet. At the worst, he is good though 
somewhat insipid: at the best he is super-excellent. 
There is nothing to be said against pheasants from the 
grass shires or the counties that are chiefly arable. 
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They can hold their own with the Surrey capon or the | 
best poularde de Bresse. Where there is preserving, 
there is always abundant feeding: they are fattened | 
on buckwheat and maggots and they take liberal toll | 
of the adjacent wheatfields. But these birds, arti- 
ficially reared, must degenerate from the qualities 
that should recommend them. Give us those that | 
wander—as wander they will—in a wild country and | 
forage freely for themselves. In fact, the pheasant is | 
almost omnivorous, with a fine taste in all manner | 
of wild fruits. He will stroll for miles along the | 
hedgerows, and locate himself in some outlying 
spinney, pecking at the berries as he goes along and 
stuffing to repletion with acorns and beech-mast. For 
his digestion is marvellous and might well be the envy 
of the gastronomists to whose palates he is preparing | 
himself to appeal. In England, according to some 
authorities, the pheasants of Norfolk are easily first. 
In that county the heavy wheat crops are relieved by | 
wide stretches of uncultivated common, with profusion 
of hips and haws. Yet Kent is a good second to 
Norfolk, and I know some of the Kentish coverts— 
always within reach of fresh springs and berry-bearing 
thickets and hedges, where the birds, in anything 
like an open season, lay on an extraordinary quantity 
of yellow fat. For the yellow fat is the test of super- 
excellence, and one has a tremor of anxiety, when lay- 
ing back the thigh and looking beneath. Perfection is 
approached when you have the fat combined with the 
flavour of the fruits of the wilds. The most gamey | 
pheasants I ever tasted in the British Isles had been 
shot on the skirts of the Highlands, where they had 
been feasting on those rowan berries which give the 
marked savour to the fieldfare; or had come from the 
hanging coverts in North Wales, where the mountain 
ash is also common. But in candour I am bound to 
give the precedence to the birds of Bohemia and Upper 
Austria, where they are bred in something like primeval 
forests and bagged by hundreds or thousands in the 
autumnal battues. Indeed Austrians, who are as familiar 
with City banquets as with Belgravian dinners, are apt 
to turn up their noses at British birds. In no way 
inferior are the pheasants of the Ardennes, and if you 
can persuade the host of one of the old-fashioned 
Belgian inns to bring up a cobwebbed bottle of 
Romanée or Chambertin, which had been floated 
thither from the Burgundy vineyards by river and 
canal, why then you sit down to a feast of the gods. 
From which it follows that making purchases at the 
poulterer’s is more hazardous in the case of pheasants 
even than it is in that of grouse ; for grouse may be 
broadly divided into Highland and Yorkshire ; while 
the varieties of well-seeming pheasants are infinite, 
and even the honest salesman may know nothing of 
their place of origin. Another point for considera- 
tion is the condition. I do not mean as to the date 
of death, for a single sniff at the feathers will decide as 
to that, and indeed a pheasant can hardly be kept too 
long. But with the system of battues, whence the piles | 
of game are sent away by the cartload, there is gene- | 
rally a deal of shattering and mangling. Everyone posted | 
at a warm corner is not a Lord de Grey or Lord | 
Walsingham : there is bloody work at short range and | 
not a little jealous shooting. I said a pheasant can 
hardly be kept too long. Brillat-Savarin lays down the 
law that the choicest bird is wasted unless you wait | 
till it has begun to decompose: and Kettner, as dis- 
tinguished in culinary literature as in practice, says | 
that the pheasant should be hung up till it falls | 
down. With woodcock you are in a sore strait: if | 
you hang you lose the tail: if you cook at once, you 
sacrifice the thigh. With the pheasant there is no 
dilemma of the kind: even the delicate ‘‘ oysters” do 
not lose by keeping. Naturally elderly birds are good 
for little as rétis, but they make excellent pies, when 
smothered in mushrooms and sandwiched with slices — 
of bacon. As to the choice between the sexes there 
can be no hesitation : the tender maid or full-bosomed | 
matron is always to be preferred. There has been a 
standing controversy as to the comparative merits of | 
wing or thigh, but in this case the majority of experts, — 
deciding for the latter, have spoken with no uncertain | 
voice. 
Pheasants have always figured conspicuously at , 


everything from State banquets and the buffets of grand 
receptions and balls to the petits soupers, where refine- 
ments of cookery are carried to the highest perfection. 


| But to do a good bird the justice it deserves, it should 


be the staple of a simple dinner. Nothing can be more 
tantalising than to be staved off with a tempting scrap, 
carved at a side-table, when you have been sated with 


_a bewildering multiplicity of dishes. Bread sauce is 


the natural accompaniment of the white-fleshed fowl 
that has chiefly fattened upon wheat. It supersedes 
the necessity for potato chips, but delicately fried 
bread crumbs come never amiss. Nothing is better 
than the natural gravy—which is sure to be abundant 
—with the squeeze of a lemon or some soupcon of 
orange juice. And the lemon is indispensable when 
the bird has been larded or durdé, which means being 
swathed in slices of fat bacon. The truffling of 
pheasants is somewhat of a mistake. Truffled 
pheasant reads well in a menu, but the full bouquets 
of the bird and the esculent neutralise each other, 
or at least they do not blend harmoniously. Con- 
sequently, one cannot approve of the favourite Sauce 
Périgueux. But braised pheasant with chestnuts 
is excellent: the pheasant when living delights 
in chestnuts : smashed to a pulp, they easily absorb 
the juices and so they suit him admirably when sent to 
the table. By way of variety I can confidently 
recommend boiled pheasant; were it only that it 
gives occasion for the celery sauce, flavoured with 
a delicate infusion of lemon, and made with abund- 


' ance of rich cream. Foreigners sometimes carry the 


simplicity of the roti to an extreme, for they serve 
with merely a surrounding of watercresses and occa- 
sionally with slices of lemon. Be sure that simplicity 
is the safer side to err on, and one need say nothing 
of the multiplicity of elaborate fashions in which 
artists have manipulated the pheasant. But one 
excellent dish should be mentioned, and in that the 
truffle can be used with effect and for obvious reasons. 
It was the impassioned genius of Brillat-Savarin that 
originated the facsan a la Sainte-alliance, but the name 
indicates the date when it became fashionable in 
Parisian restaurants. Make careful choice of the bird, 
and hang watchfully according to the weather. Take 
a couple of fresh woodcocks—snipe or plover will do at 
a pinch—bone them and separate into two portions— 
the flesh in the one, the liver and trail in the other. 
Pound the flesh with bacon, spices and fine herbs, and 
stuff the pheasant therewith, carefully sealing the 
intestines with truffles. The difficulty with a well-kept 
bird is to prevent bursting, but that is indispensable, 
for the essences must not escape. Roast over bread, 
spread with the woodcock trail, with pounded truffles, 
with grated bacon and cutter. After roasting at 


_ leisure, serve with speed and, as Brillat-Savarin remarks, 


you may be easy as to results. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE CURSE OF MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


ONDON is at present without an opera-house, 
and has to put up with the dreadful three-months’ 
season given by the Grand Opera Syndicate. The 
other principal towns of Great Britain are also without 
opera-houses, and must needs content themselves with 
the occasional visits of the Moody-Manners or the 
Carl Rosa company. London, thanks to Messrs. 
Robert Newman and Henry J. Wood, has a permanent 
orchestra ; and, some day, when the public is suffi- 
ciently educated, perhaps it will no longer be necessary 
to fill its programmes with well worn pieces of Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky: perhaps the public will go to hear 
new things by our younger composers, who at present 
cannot get a hearing. One or two provincial towns 
have more or less permanent orchestras, mere annexes 


| to huge cafés; but the vast majority of provincial 


towns are without any opportunity of hearing the 
masterpieces, old or new. England produces no 
fine composers: men of small calibre are joyfully hailed 
as great masters; England produces no singers of the 
first rank : men and women with beautiful voices but 
no art whatever are hailed as magnificent artists ; 
England produces no great players, and any players of 
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some ability who may arise hasten to depart from 
England to educate themselves and be educated. 
These are simple facts self-proven to all who do not 
believe that a man, because he sometimes gains the post 
of Principal of some Roya! Academy of Music, is neces- | 
sarily a great composer ; to all who cannot help know- 
ing that a lady who turns her eyes heavenward when | 
she sings ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” always | 
sings out of tune; to all who cannot believe the local 
organist a great pianist because he possesses certifi- 
cates granted, at a price, by our great national schools 
of music. 

These, I say, are simple, self-evident facts. But 
here, far from London, I occasionally glance at the few 
London musical papers, and I find that in England 
music progresses at a rate which is positively terrifying. 
{t is some months since I saw some statistics and 
learnt, to my astonishment, that certain examinations 
had shown conclusively that we had in our poor little 
country some hundreds of thousands of musical 
geniuses of the best quality. I choose this phrase 
deliberately, because the geniuses appear to have 
been valued as an expert might value a heap of 
timber or the débris of a fallen house. They present 
themselves for examination by cartloads, these young 
geniuses ; they are examined by gentlemen for whom 
work cannot be found in the music-schools of London ; 
and they come away with certificates that are the pride 
of their parents and the envy of the unexamined. 
Nothing could be more simple. Who dares deny that 
to have a piece of paper bearing the signature of a 
basketful of our academics is not a final proof of genius ? 
No one. Yet we have this curious contradiction: on 
the one hand tons of high genius, and on the other no 
fine composers, players or singers. It is extraordinary. 
One reads in the musical papers, as one might have 
read at any time these twenty years, of the enormous 
progress we are making in music; one looks 
for some practical result of all this progress, 
and lo! there is none. No artistic result, that 
is to say; unless it may be reckoned an artistic* 
result that many of the examiners grow very very fat 
and live in large houses at Kensington or S. John’s 
Wood. This, indeed, is the only result I have been 
able to observe. I have inquired most carefully into 
the matter ; I have looked long and thoughtfully at the 
questions put to the candidates of various grades of 
various examinations ; I have played through the piano- 
pieces that some candidates must learn, and looked 
at the violin or vocal pieces that others must learn. 
And I have come to the conclusion that this whole 
business of musical examinations is either a gigantic 
piece of foolery or a gigantic swindle. 

The examination craze, I am quite well aware, has 
invaded every department of life. Soon, I fear, to vary 
Mark Twain’s remark, the entire population of the 
globe will be engaged in eking out precarious livelihoods 
by examining each other. Education now means a 
preparation for examination. But nowhere has the 
craze become so outrageous, or assumed such sordid 
aspects, as in music. Examination has become 
frankly a commercial affair. It is much more re- 
munerative than teaching; and it is not surprising 
that in London there are many establishments where 
beautifully printed certificates or diplomas may be 
obtained at various prices. There is the poor man’s 
certificate—that is, the certificate for the poor man’s 
son or daughter—which can he bought, I think, for 
half a crown (if anyone desires the address I will give it 
with pleasure) ; and there are various other certificates 
up to that of Mus. Doc., which costs a great deal in 
some cases. The whole thing is worked very skilfully. 
It would be very absurd to send an infant of seven years 
to attempt to obtain the degree of Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Mr.—or is it Sir Hubert ?—Parry would look aghast 
and probably refuse the degree. So the infant of seven 
is sent elsewhere to be examined, and if he knows more 
or less vaguely the value of notes, and the meaning of 
the lines and spaces, he duly obtains, after paying his fee, 
the precious piece of paper or of pasteboard which he 
carries home to be the family’s joy. There are so 
many grades that no one knowing anything at all of 
music can fail to pass. There are many colleges in 


existence already ; and I expect soon to see one founded 


with the high and noble intention of examining and 
granting diplomas to the infants who have studied the 
great art of music for three months in a kindergarten. 
The whole affair is laughable ; but it is also shameful ; 
and it is disastrous to the ‘‘ cause” of music in England. 
It is necessary for our young men and women of any 
ambition to study abroad, for the simple reason that our 
educational system is designed not to make musicians 
but to enable people to obtain certificates. In Germany 
every student is envious of the technique of Richard 
Strauss, each struggles with his whole might to attain to 
a technique something like his. In Fngland our budding 
composers know little of the technique of Richard 
Strauss, and they care less: they are satisfied when 
they have passed certain elementary examinations and, 
having constructed a cantata or an oratorio, are enabled 
to place Mus. Doc., Somewhere, after their names. 
Armed with that, they obtain pupils who also desire 
to have mystical letters after their names; or, if 
they are not very successful in obtaining pupils, they 
commence to examine and are sent on strange expedi- 
tions to the Antipodes, where, knowing nothing of sing- 
ing, they hear students sing and grant them certificates, 
or, knowing nothing of the organ, they hear students 
play the organ and grant them certificates, and so on, 
andsoon. It isa painful fact, but a fact one cannot help 
recognising, that in England there is scarcely such a 
thing as a musical art, but solely a business of music- 
teaching and examining. The system threatens to 
spread over Australia. More than ten years ago Mr. 
Marshall Hall went out there as musical professor in 
the University of Melbourne ; he concentrated all his 
strength on making musicians and cultured men of his 
pupils; he gave by far—everyone admitted it—the 
best concerts ever given in Australia. However, his 
advanced opinions were too much for the pious uni- 
versity authorities, and Marshall Hall has been recently 
superseded by a gentleman from Edinburgh called 
Petersen. Mr. Petersen, I learn, has lost no time in 
getting to work. Immediately after his arrival he 
announced his intention of altering the system of ex- 
aminations. Henceforth, it appears, no more examiners 
will come from England : henceforth the honour and the 
profit of examining in Australia will be reserved for 
Australian musicians. So, from a musician’s point of 
view, Australia is saved, or damned. Mr. Marshall 
Hall remains in Melbourne, it is true; and I hope he 
may be strong enough to destroy the examination 
plague re-introduced by this Mr. Petersen. But he 
has a terrible task before him; for, as Schiller said, 
against examinations—no, against stupidity—even the 
gods are powerless: examinations and stupidity are 
almost synonymous terms. America is already to some 
extent the prey of the examination fiend. Emissaries, 
out-of-works, are sent fron: England to sell, at 
fixed prices, English diplomas. Canada has been 
a rich field for some time; but when Canada 
retaliated by selling degrees in England, England, 
quite justifiably, made strenuous objections ; and Trinity 
College, Toronto, had to admit itself cut-manceuvred 
by the recognised English institutions. So the trade 
in certificates continues. In England there has even 
been formed a kind of trust. Certain music-schools 
found many rivals—and it is perhaps true that the 
pieces of pasteboard granted by these rivals had even 
less value than those granted by the musical schools ; 
and two or three of them constituted themselves as 
nothing more or less thana trust: they invoked royalty, 
and because royalty presided at their annual meetings 
they declared it was perfectly plain that their certifi- 
ficates alone had value. One might ask, What on 
earth has royalty to do with music in these modern 
times ? 

So far as I can see, there is no immediate remedy 
for the disease. In the end it will cure itself: every- 
one will have degrees and diplomas and all the world 
will run after the uncertificated teacher. It will be an 
honour never to have sat for an examination, as in 
Belgium and Italy it is an honour not to be a Count 
or a Baron and not to have on one’s coat a ribbon of 
some colour. But to those who take any serious 


interest in music, who love it as an art and do 

not regard it as a business—to those I would say, 

on no account recognise the ‘‘ recognised English 
C 
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institutions ”. They recognise each other, but 
that is no reason why we _ should _ recognise 
them. No one should submit to be examined 
by them. The value of a diploma varies with the 
value of the examiner. A degree may imply that 
its possessor knows his text-book musical history, 
which is generally altogether wrong, his elementary 
counterpoint and harmony, which infants might learn 
in a few months, his text-book art of orchestration, 


which has been forgotten for half a century on the | 


Continent—it may imply all this; but it cannot imply 
that its possessor has unusual natural gifts or has 
acquired extraordinary musicianship. If Mr. A. signs a 
document declaring that Mr. B. is a cultivated musician, 
and if I know Mr. A. to be anything rather than a 
cultivated musician, then I entertain doubts as to 
Mr. B. I am sure that the majority of the examiners 
of our ‘‘ recognised ” institutions are Mr. A.’s. Perhaps 
in the course of a few years the younger men will 
revolt and will perceive that it is better to live humbly 
and make fine music than to examine, examine, 
examine, and live gloriously in Holland Park. These 
examinations will be valued as they deserve and be 
used where they are useful; and the students will 
devote all their energies, not to cramming, but to 
becoming masters of the art of playing some instru- 
ment, or of singing, or of composition. J. 


INSURANCE FOR CHILDREN. 


| fed is not long since the general idea of children’s 
assurances was conceived to be the provision of an 


endowment for the child on attaining some such age as © 


2tor 25. The idea of commencing in infancy or child- 
hood ordinary assurances which should be continued 
after the child reached maturity is only now becoming 
popular. Yet the advantages of such a system are 


very obvious, and very great. Many companies have | 


recently issued prospectuses of this class of business ; 


but no other prospectus that we have seen is quite so | 
complete in regard to this class of assurance as that of | 


the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

The system adopted is to assure the child at a low 
premium and in the event of the child’s death before 
reaching the age of 25 to return the whole of the pre- 
miums paid. On attaining the age of 25 the policy 
becomes assurance of the ordinary kind; the sum 
assured is paid in fuli in the event of death, and, under 


participating policies, bonuses begin to accrue after the | 


age of 25 is reached. 


If the child is assured before attaining the age of 15 


no medical examination is required, while after the age 
of 25 a surrender value of not less than 75 per cent. of 
the premiums paid attaches to the policy. The unique 
advantage of the system is this : that the low premium 
charged during childhood remains uniform after passing 
the age of 25; consequently the payment of a very 
small amount annually prior to age 25 places the 
person assured in possession of a policy at an abnor- 
mally low premium, which there is every inducement to 
continue paying in after life. These policies are issued 
by the Scottish Widows’ Fund on a variety of systems. 
In the first place they may all be either with or without 
participation in profits; but it is a mere truism to 
remark that in such an office it is to the advantage of 
the assurer to take a participating policy. But with 
and without profit policies may be effected, subject 
to the payment of a uniform annual premium through- 
out life ; or policies may be taken under which the 
sum assured is paid only at death provided it occur 
after age 25, but the payment of premiums ceases at 
age 50; while yet again endowment assurance policies 
are issued, payable at age 50 or at age 60, or at death 
should it occur before attaining these ages, but after 
reaching age 25. In all cases the annual premiums 
payable from the date of assurance until age 25 may be 
compounded for by making a single payment at the 
time the policy is taken out. Yet another attractive 
feature is that at any time before the age of 25 is 
reached whole life policies may be exchanged for 
endowment assurances of a lesser amount, or endow- 
ment assurances may be exchanged for policies payable 
at death for a greater amount. 


This, in about as few words as possible, explains the 
| nature of this very attractive system, but an illustration 
| will serve to make its nature vet more clear. If a 
policy were effected on the life of a child aged 3, 
subject to the payment of premiums throughout life, 
_ the annual premium to secure participation in profits 
| would be £9 135. 4d. per £1,000 assured ; if the taking 
of the policy were deferred until age 25 was reached 
the annual premium for the same policy would be 
£23 58.3; thus twenty-two annual payments of 
| 49 13s. 4d., the return of which is guaranteed in the 

event of death before reaching the age of 25, secures 
| asaving of £13 11s. 8d. per annum from age 25 till 
| death. After the age of 25 the policies participate in 
| profits, and are in every respect similar to policies 
| 
| 


effected at a mature age, while the by. no means 
inconsiderable risk of rejection on the score of ill health 
is avoided, and the still more probable delay in taking 
| life assurance at all on the score that ‘‘ to-morrow will 
, do” is avoided also. The scheme is so attractive that 
| it needs only to be described to be appreciated. 
This system in one form or another is adopted by 
many Offices, but in a peculiar degree it is only appro- 
| priate to take such policies in companies of exceptional 
stability and financial strength. A policy effected at 
age 30 or 35 is a contract which may last for 
thirty or forty years; and it needs some confidence 
in the future prosperity of existing offices to trust them 
for so long, and while yet more confidence is needed to 
trust to their bonus-earning power during so lengthy a 
period. Security may happily be felt that most British 
offices will faithfully fulfil their definite promises; but 
the amount of their future bonuses is in many cases a 
matter for considerable speculation. 
Assurances effected during childhood, however, con- 
stitute a contract which may not mature till sixty or 


| seventy years hence, consequently stability and financial 


strength are more than usually necessary, and reliable 
bonus prospects for the future more than usually im- 
portant. From these points of view the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is unsurpassed. It is the ideal type of 
a thoroughly sound, reliable, and cautiously managed 
society. We believe that its present high rate of bonus 


| has remained absolutely unchanged for the past thirty- 
_ five years, and that during the whole eighty-five years 


of its existence its average rate of bonus has not varied 
more than one penny per cent. per annum from the rate 


_which it has maintained unchanged for the last five 


septennial periods. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROTECTION OF AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy 
Sydney, 27 August, rgor. 

Sir,—In your igsue of 8 June, under the heading 
‘* The Meaning of Imperialism ” the following sentence 
occurs, ‘‘ It is not right that the people of these islands 
should be charged with the cost of a fleet and army 
which must suffice to protect the English and their 
lands all the world over.” And the view so expressed is 
evidently prevalent in England : has indeed lately even 
been the subject of a question in Parliament. 

So far at least as Australia is concerned, the idea is 
based on a grave misconception, which may be mis- 
chievous. Perhaps you will permit an Australian 
subscriber to point out why. 

The protection so implied is presumably of Australian 
shipping, merchandise, and territory. As regards 
shipping, it should be enough to say that, apart from 
an insignificant trade with some South Sea Islands, it 
is substantially and I believe literally true that 
Australia owns no shipping engaged in foreign com- 
merce. Is it meant that we are to pay for the pro- 
tection of the ‘*P. & O.” * Orient”, ‘‘ White Star”, 
and other such lines of British ships, trading to 
Australia solely for their shareholders’ profit ? Then as 
to the merchandise which these vessels carry—what 
with British manufactures, exported by British 
merchants, sometimes with a nominally Australian 


domicile: with gold, silver, coal, wool, &c., from 
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mines and runs belonging to English investors, or 
English banks and loan companies, no more remains, 
of really Australian ownership, than French, German, 
American and even Japanese lines of first-class 
steamers are prepared to carry, and are now eagerly 
competing for, with no suggestion that we should be 
taxed for their protection. The coastal trade is rela- 
tively trifling, and in case of need could be carried on 
by neutrals or internally by rail or otherwise. 

As Great Britain pointedly disclaims all responsibility 
for the land defence of Australia, and does not, nor 
ever did, contribute a shilling towards it, there is no 
occasion to discuss that aspect of the question, unless 
perhaps to say that the liability to attack is created by, 
not obviated by, the British connexion. Except by 
way of assault on a British interest, why should 
Australia be in more danger than were the United 
States when no more populous, less powerful and more 
easily reached? The Great Powers are too jealous 
of each other to permit any one of their number to 
‘‘take” Australia, even were there one so crackbrained 
as, in the light of South African experience, to essay 
the enterprise. 

The only foreign question which is of the least real 
concern to Australia relates to the exclusion of coloured 
immigrants, with a view to avoiding such a race 
problem as now confronts the United States. In this 
matter England is unsympathetic; and, having con- 
flicting interests more directly affecting her, is proving 
rather an embarrassment than a help in dealing with it. 
Meantime the yellow man has his hands full, and seems 
like to have, for some time to come. When, if ever, 
he finds himself free to assail Australia, a world ques- 
tion will have arisen, with which even Great Britain, 
alone, would be incompetent to cope. Unquestion- 
ably, if the yellow man were permitted to overflow into 
Australia, he would quickly fill up the continent, and in 
a century or so treble his present numbers : a develop- 
ment which the white races could not afford to tolerate. 

For the present, it may be well that the British 
people realise that it is only their own trade and 
shipping which their fleet protects. And that, asa quid 
pro quo for their somewhat reluctant and partial support 
against our coloured brother, they are provided in 
Australia, and without cost to themselves, with an im- 
portant outlet for manufactures, a field in which they 
have profitably invested some four hundred millions 
sterling of capital, command of practically the only coal 
in the southern hemisphere, and one of the finest naval 
bases in the world, all of which Australia protects. If 
they deem the connexion burdensome or embarrassing, 
Australia could undoubtedly find another ally to take 
their place on the terms. 

I would add that suggestions for’ ‘‘ Imperial Federa- 
tion” or ‘‘ Representation in the English Parliament ” 
are premature, if not indeed quite futile. To show why 
would take more of your space than I may ask for. But 
the Australian view of that question was aptly, if some- 
what brusquely, expressed by a prominent politician, 
now leader of opposition in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, by the remark that ‘‘ Australia had no wish to 
become a joint in the Lion’s tail”. Lord Rosebery 
would no doubt express the idea more gracefully, in 
a neatly turned phrase about ‘‘The Predominant 
Partner”. What thoughtful Australians do contem- 
plate is the evolution, among the English-speak- 
ing nations, with a common literature and common 
political moral and social ideals, of a medium for 
determining harmonious action, and even mutual 
support, upon a limited number of great world 
questions more or less concerning them all. 

Meantime England must herself deal with the 
spectre which has been evoked—partly by her Free-trade 
policy—some twenty or more millions of her people 
who can only be fed from abroad. That, and not 
‘“*The Empire” or Colonies”, is the burden 
which afflicts the ‘‘ Weary Titan ”. 


Iam, &c. 
AUSTRAL, 
[‘‘ Austral’s” contention that an Australian commerce 


amounting roughly to £140,000,000 per annum 
(£63,000,000 imports and £77,000,000 exports) is 


chiefly an affair of Great Britain has the merit of being 
original. No doubt other nations would like to do for 
Australia what we do on the same terms,—if they 
had the means and always providing we did not ask 
them to take up Australian scrip to the extent of 
£200,000,000 which is the amount of Australia’s in- 
debtedness. Australian anxiety that the present fleet 
should be augmented argues a surely much more sane 
and statesmanlike view of the situation than that taken 
by our correspondent.—Ep. S. R.] 


FREE LIBRARIES AND TRASHY 
LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of the SaTurDAY REVIEW. 
London, 7 October, 1901. 


Dear Sir,—It is high time that some of, if indeed 
not all, the committees who manage the free libraries in 
London were called to account for the way in which 
they fill so many of their shelves with the trashy novels 
of the day. It is a fact that several copies of each new 
work of the most notorious popular novelists of the 
day are purchased by the committees, to the exclusion 
of course of other and good books. It is a shameless 
waste of public money. 

Yours faithfully, 
A CHELSEA RATEPAYER. 


SUPPRESSION OF ANARCHISM. 


To the Editor of the SaAtrurpAY REvIEw. 
Shelton Hall, Newark. 


Sir,—Seeing letters on the subject of anarchists, I 
fully agree with your correspondent ‘‘ that President 
McKinley would not die in vain”, if all governments 
will pull together. There was a conversation with a 
.well-known anarchist Malatesta sent to a provincial 
paper lately ‘‘ The Nottingham Guardian ” in which he 
said ‘‘he would kill no one” or words to that effect. 
True enough, for it is the old hands that plot, while the 
boys, fresh recruited, have to draw lots to carry out 
their orders—with knife and pistol hanging overhead if 
they shrink from the task. Which is the worse culprit ? 
Why does England, with false ideas of liberty, allow 
such culprits a free hand? I have bled for ‘he making 
of Italy from whence come many of these scoundrels 
who are a disgrace to their country, and there is no 
place where they can plot with impunity like London. 

I am, yours truly, F. VERE WRIGHT. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSIA. 
To the Editor of the SatTuRDAY REVIEW 


National Liberal Club, 6 October, 1gor. 

Sir,—It will be considered presumptuous on my part 
to express an opinion on the able article on the Persian 
Gulf which appears in your yesterday’s issue, but | 
cannot help saying that the writer has hit the nail on the 
head when he says the chief importance of Persia lies in 
her connexion with India. There had been a splendid 
opportunity for this country to have a hold on Persia 
but on account of traditional vacillating foreign policy 
it was lost. The blame for this will be and must be 
laid at the door of Lord Salisbury when he was Foreign 
Secretary. I make bold to say, give me a division 
or even much less than a division as a footing in 
Persia with command by seain the Gulf and I shall, with 
complete equanimity, look at the progress of Russia 
towards Herat. 

Is it too late to do anything in the matter? Youask, 
sir, where is the man? I ask where is the press” 
True an earthquake or some sort of convulsion may 
cause some interest in this and other matters Indian, 
but unless the press in this country places everything 
relating to India in its true light before the public, the 
thing will drift on as usual. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


P. J. DAMANIA. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE JESUITS IN ARCADIA. 

**A Vanished Arcadia: being some Account of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay 1607 to 1767.” 
Cunninghame Graham. London: 
1901. 9s. 

AYLE said long ago that no lie about the Jesuits 


Heinemann. 


that (given the initial fact of their intrusion) they be- 


By R. B. 


was so gross but that some fool would be found | 
to believe it, and the amusing story of the proceedings | 
of Don Bernardino de Cardenas, as recounted in the | 


present volume, certainly goes to show that Bayle’s esti- 
mate of mankind’s credulity was almost justified. Don 
Bernardino has found many successors. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham himself remarks that the bitterest foes 
of the Company have come from the Catholic ranks, 
and it is certain that Pascal dealt his enemies a blow 
from which they have never recovered. He has fixed 


haved better to the tribes than any other civilisers 
before or since, and that the nearest approach to the 
golden age must be sought for in Paraguay between 
the years 1607 and 1767. And he makes out a 
very fair case. The ‘‘estancias”, or cattle farms, 
were conducted on the socialistic basis; no pay- 
ments passed in money, the rewards of labour 
taking the form of food, cloth, glass beads, knives, 
scissors, looking-glasses, horn necklaces, silver rings 
and brass rosaries. Houses of great length harboured 
more than a hundred families beneath one roof; music 
becalmed the Indians’ hatred of work; at sunrise the 
community assembled, sang hymns, marched in pro- 


' cession to the fields, toiled till midday, again sang 


the meaning of the word ‘“‘jesuitical” for all time, — 


and all attempts to shake Pascal’s position are 
acknowledged failures—acknowledged at any rate by 
the man in the street. Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
makes a truly Jansenistic distinction between the 
Jesuits in Europe and the Jesuits abroad, reveals 
the Society as a training-school for Communists, and 
endeavours to prove that what has hitherto passed as 
the authentic history of its doings in Paraguay is 
nothing less than a libellous travesty. It is his humour 
to espouse lost causes, to worship failure for its own 
sake, and he makes excellent use of his opportunity. 
Jesuits are not accused, even by their antagonists, of 
being a meek, dumb, inarticulate body, and, from the 
time of Pére Daniel onwards, their merry men have 
been prolific in apologetics and polemics of all kinds. 
In this sort of spiritual exercise the literary history of 
the Society is amazingly rich, but the attempt to efface 
the impression produced by Pascal has not succeeded. 


The official apologists have defeated their own object | 


by striving to prove too much. 
Graham sets to work in a more plausible, business-like 
fashion, and confines himself to the very moderate 
statement that, at least in Paraguay, the Jesuits ‘‘ did 
not spread death and extinction to the tribes with whom 
they dealt”. He is quick to note the favourable testi- 
mony of Buffon, Voltaire and Montesquieu, but he 
revolts at the sugar-candy of the Abbé Muratori, 
and gives it plainly to be understood that, if 
there were many works like ‘‘ II Cristianesimo felice ”, 
he would at once join hands with the fantastic humorist 
Ibafiez. This amounts to saying that Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham writes more in the spirit of advocacy than of 
history, and so, in truth, he does. He is under no 
illusions as to his calling and election, bans the historic 
method, delights in saying that he never took a note in 
his life, and has a proper contempt for such trifles as 
dates, the setting down of which ‘in too much pro- 
fusion is, after all, an ad captandum appeal to the 
suffrages of those soft-headed creatures who are styled 
serious men”. Yet, with the exception of one or two 
slips of no importance, his dates are scrupulously 
accurate, and he has given us something rarer and more 
excellent than the dry bones of history : ‘‘a hotchpotch, 
salmagundi, olla podrida, or sea-pie of sweet and bitter, 
with perhaps the bitter ruling most, as is the way when 
we unpack our reminiscences—yes, gentle and indul- 
gent reader, that’s the humour of it.” This is not the 


way to write history : but we cannot regret the author’s | 


unconventional methods, for they have produced a first- 
— of pleading and a most brilliant, entertaining 
ook. 

The Scotch element being the immortal part of Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s endowment, it would be 
natural to suspect that his defence of the Paraguayan 
mission was an illustration of his native, pawky 
humour ; but there need be no difficulty in believing 
that his lament over the collapse of a communistic ex- 
periment is perfectly sincere. The main thesis of his 
book would appear to be that every man has a right to 
live his life in his own way, and to slumber on undis- 
turbed by the intrusion of civilised outsiders. It would 
seem, on the face of it, that the very presence of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay was indefensible on the author’s 
principles, and indeed he admits as much in more than 
one passage. His contention, as we understand it, is 


Mr. Cunninghame © 


_ hymns, dined, slept, dug, supped, hymned once more, 


and soto bed. Nor was farming the sole occupation 
of these vanished Arcadians. Many were cotton- 
weavers, tanners, carpenters, tailors, hatters,—the 
famous green hat in which Don Bernardino performed 
his floggings may possibly have been of Jesuitical 
origin—coopers, joiners, boat-builders, turners, silver- 
smiths and printers. The whole was superintended by 
the two Jesuits allotted to each reduction, the lands and 
workshops were held by the community, a portion 
being set aside for the support of widows and orphans, 
while the balance of the capital was invested in imports 
from Buenos Aires and Spain. On the whole, a pleasant. 
not too laborious existence, relieved on feast-days by 
more singing and processioning. Yet it is hard to think 
that any man could really enjoy it. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, however, seems to have no doubts on the 
point, though he admits that the neophytes might have 
been better equipped to struggle for existence. His 
answer to doubters is complete in its delightful irrele- 
vancy: ‘*The innocent delight of the poor Indian 
Alferez Real, mounted upon his horse, dressed in his 
motley, barefooted and overshadowed by his gold-laced 
hat, was as entire as if he had eaten of all the fruits of 
all the trees of knowledge of his time, and so perhaps the 
Jesuits were wise.” Such as it was, the system kept 
the Indians together for a century and a half, and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham believes that it might have en- 
dured for ever, had it not been supposed that the re- 
ductions contained mines of fabulous value. That is as 
it may be: but we can scarcely regret that the experi- 
ment was made, for without it we should not have this 
strikingly clever, amusing book in which Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham recalls his personal reminiscences of the 
country and delivers his soul against all traders, 
liberals, Jansenists, and other such pestiferous fellows 
generally. It is not history, but it is certainly litera- 
ture, and literature of a very exceptional type. 


THE ALMIGHTY CRITIC. 


‘*Men and Letters.” By Herbert Paul. 
John Lane. 55. net. 


INCE 1880 or thereabouts exquisiteness of expres- 
sion has absorbed the endeavours of nearly every 
writer of ambition, to evade by a fantastic utterance 
the commonplace and obvious which nevertheless is (in 
by far the greater number) woven in the very weft of 
their thoughts. There is something pathetic in their 
anxiety to clothe felicitously what are mere phantoms 
of ideas, shadows cast by the substance of more fortu- 
nate writers. Poor tired phrase-makers who for the 
most part having nothing to say are proud of having 
wasted hours searching for ‘‘ the right adjective ” and 
get so entangled in the meshes they have woven out of 
their own intricate stylishness, that they trip up at 
every statement, if they can be persuaded to commit 
themselves to anything so definite, for they have not 
even the courage of other people’s opinions. 

When few essayists are considerable and but one or 
two reinarkable, the work of Mr. Herbert Paul appears 
meritorious by reason rather of the inferiority of com- 
petitors than of its own value, and stands out with a 
prominence due more to his reputation as a scholar and 
political writer than to literary brilliance or striking 
originality. There is something a little exasperating in 
his display of scholarship. Admirable as it is, it savours 
of the dictionary with its dragged in off-hand references 
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to Quintus Smyrnzus, a versifier of the fourth century, 
whose tedious amplification of Lesches and Aectinus fills 
fourteen forgotten books ; while he must needs improve 
a well-worn quotation like Dante’s ‘‘ che fece per viltate 
il gran rifiuto ” into ‘‘ che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto ”. 
No one would of course dare to suggest that Dante’s 
Italian is better than Mr. Paul’s. 

The reasons for the popularity of his book are chiefly 
its freedom from preciousness, its air of good sense and 
straightforwardness and (but this is a matter of taste) 
its pleasant flippancy and humour. Ifthere is a quality 
in which Mr. Paul feels himself secure, more, even, 
than in his impeccable criticism it is his humour, his 
dry humour. In this connexion we may quote his 
remark about the biographies of actors, that ‘‘ Actors 
are now more respectable, or at least more respected 
than Bishops”. We are not amused, but that is 
perhaps our dulness. No one can accuse him of having 
nothing to say ; he has assimilated a fine store of reading, 
and having an excellent memory, with also a turn for 
apt quotation and comparison, together with a sound 
and alert judgment, fluent and dignified style, his work 
is readable and useful and even (in the case of the 
essays on Macaulay and Halifax) admirable. 

It is not easy to be original without perversity in 
criticism of such writers as Dickens, Thackeray or 
George Eliot—and it is hardly Mr. Paul’s fault that he 
only endorses the established opinions concerning the 
“‘ savage irony” of Swift, the fine quality of Gray’s 
scholarship, or the magnificence of Gibbon. What can 
be more satisfactory (in a way) and conclusive than 
his observations on the indefinable charm of Sterne 
‘‘like one of those combinations of colour at sunset, 
for which there are no words in the language and 
no ideas in the mind” (it is consoling to find even 
an essayist baffled in expression) or his remark that 
‘* Thackeray was every inch an artist and justly felt that 
he was incapable of boring his readers” or apropos of 
the ‘‘ Book of Snobs” ‘‘ To dwell upon snobbishness is 
to run the risk of promoting it because it consists in a 
morbid consciousness of things which have only an 
imaginative existence”? Any one of us might have 
said that (except that some of us might have said 
‘*imaginary”) or that the Brontés ‘‘ derived their power 
straight from Almighty God”. 
it, Betsy, who’s deniging of it ?” 

It may be said that in quoting these futilities we are 
giving an unfair impression of Mr. Paul’s work asa 
whole. But, as Mr. Paul is in danger of being rather 
over-praised than depreciated, it is as well to point out 
that what may be passable and even creditable 
journalism is not always worthy of a less ephemeral 
existence, and that something more is required of an 
essayist than accurate learning and just observations. 

He must be expressive with a finer grace than mere 
lucidity, and with the precision of that deeper insight 
which is more than judgment, more than sympathy, 
which is inspiration. The critical faculty cannot be 
separated from the creative faculty. A brain may be 
more fertile than critical, or more critical than fertile, 
but in the latter case the quality of production is exqui- 
site by reason of that very severity which has thinned 
its copiousness. Mr. Paul himself quotes what he calls 
an ‘‘epigram ” of Bulwer Lytton’s—‘‘ The best criticism 
is enlightened enthusiasm”. But the illumination 
must proceed from genius rather than the light of 
knowledge, or it is not, however good, the best criti- 
cism, and should not be treated as if it were. 


A CAUSERIE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


‘Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century.” 
George Paston. London: Grant Richards. 


By 


I 

M R.—we have a shrewd suspicion that the author is 

a lady concealing her sex, as so often, by the 
trite pseudonym of ‘‘ George ””—Mr. Paston’s idea of 
inviting readers weary of war books and glutted with 
fiction ‘‘to meet a little company of men and women” 
of the eighteenth century is wholly commendable and 
is one more proof of the mysterious charm which that 
century has exercised and always will exercise on all 


who endeavour to understand it. Mr. Paston too shows 
no few qualifications for his task. He has browsed, 
obviously with enjoyment, on the literature of the 
period, he is gifted with the true biographer's industry 
in amassing detail, and he can write, with occasional 
lapses into slipshod colloquialism, in a style eminently 
clear and direct, a style which, though lacking in light 
and shade and also unnecessarily colourless, has the 
great merit of avoiding preciosity, and the prevailing 
vice in our latter-day essayists of affecting affectation. 
It is a pity therefore that his volume of studies should be 
somewhat unequal both in execution and in its literary 
and historic interest. To begin with we are disposed to 
quarrel with the selection of the persons whom we are 
asked to meet viz. Ladies Hertford and Pomfret, Richard 
Cumberland, not yet wholly forgotten as the author 
of ‘‘The West Indian”, Lady Craven, Margravine 
of Anspach well known to readers of Carlyle’s 
‘* Frederick”, James Lackington who became a famous 
bookseller, the ever-memorable Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
and John Tweddell, scholar. Passing over the pedantic 
point that two of these, Lady Craven and Mrs. Grant, 
comfortably earned a chronological right to belong also 
to the nineteenth century, it is somewhat difficult to 
appreciate the principle on which these seven persons 
are yoked together in a common galley. The author 
to be sure urges two inconclusive reasons one good and 
the other bad. Admitting that ‘‘they have little in 
common with one another” he defends their selection 
because ‘‘ they all belonged to the genus ‘self-revealer’”’, 
and because ‘‘ they were at least notorious in their own 
day and have fallen whether deservedly or not into 
neglect, if not into oblivion”. But is this really so? 


| “Neglect” we take it can only mean the neglect of 


the educated, or at least of those who own to a reason- 
able interest in social or literary history, and to assert 
that Lady Craven, or Mrs. Grant, or even Cumberland, 
is as unknown as Ladies Hertford and Pomfret or 


_ John Tweddell is to strain facts with unnecessary 


| arbitrariness. 


To anyone with any knowledge of, or 
interest in, the eighteenth century these three at 


_least are tolerably familiar figures; to those who 


deniging of | 
| himself. 


care for none of these things we concede they are 
unknown, and despite all the memoirs big or little will 
remain as unknown and unknowable as Horace Walpole 
Nor can we admit that my Ladies Pomfret 
and Hertford dragged from a well-deserved obscurity 
have bettered their claim on an author’s ‘ act of charity 
to resuscitate them”. Not Sainte-Beuve himself, 
whose ‘* Causeries ” are the model for this kind of study, 
could have made them interesting, and we are convinced 
that Sainte-Beuve would have been too wise to try. 
The present passion of the dilettante reader for love 
letters real or spurious will perhaps grant a fleeting 
pardon to the study of John Tweddell with its too liberal, 
quotations from a correspondence which is at best a 
pompous monologue. But if Mr. Paston’s idea was to 
select types, whereby to supply some entertaining 
peeps at a bygone age, it would not have been difficult 
to pick from the eighteenth century figures better worth 
ink and paper than those eminently prosy ‘‘ grandes 
dames of the second George’s Court” and a wearisome 
prig who deserved to be jilted. Speaking frankly they 
are exceedingly tiresome, and could we only cross- 
examine Mr. Paston we believe we could show that 
he thinks so too, for the essays which deal with them 
are the dullest in his volume. That we readily grant is 
not entirely his fault, for not the most adroit technique 
and the most catholic sympathy can make interesting 
what nature has ordained shall and must be wearisome. 
Mr. Paston shows to much greater advantage in 
his five other memoirs, and it is because they are 
so excellent in matter and manner that we venture to 
complain that they are not more excellent still. A 


| German critic would probably assert that they are too 


‘*objective” in treatment and excluding the horrible 
word we would agree. By this we would suggest that 
Mr. Paston writes too much from the standpoint of the 
photographer and too little from that of the psychologist 
in biography ; making a liberal use of the autobiogra- 
phic material he is yet too content to work from the 
outside inwards rather than (a much more difficult 
matter) work from the inside outwards. Nor does he 
sufficiently attempt the essential task of the critical 
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spirit in historical art, the task of setting his subjects 
in their true historic atmosphere. The result is no doubt 
a fairly continuous impression of agreeable gossip, 
but it evaporates rapidly because the reader suddenly 
becomes aware that the man or woman with whom he 


has been conversing so easily is not after all a man or | 


woman of real flesh and blood but a shadowy wraith, a 


mere filmy ghost of the past conjured up bya trick from | 
The | 
secret of success in the historical biographer, whether | 


the dead leaves of buried letters and journals. 


working on the grand scale or in miniature, is in- 
extricably and subtly bound up in his capacity to 
disentangle from the complicated web of evidence, and to 
compose into a new unity, the elements which will convey 
an abiding impression of character, character in thought, 
character in repose as much as character in action. 
It is the presence or absence of this quality which dif- 
‘ferentiates the literary silhouette from the literary 
portrait. And there is no more fatal or common mistake 
than the supposition that a liberal use of autobiographic 
confession unaided by critical insight, and the portrait 
painter’s right to pose his sitter and to omit what he 


pleases, will attain this end. The lengthy evidence of | 


a witness in the box reported verbatim may prove or dis- 
prove a point in dispute ; alone it is simply material out 


of which an analysis of character can be worked up, but 
Mr. Paston’s studies | 
factorily grouped”. 


alone it is no more than evidence. 
at their best do not rise above the rank of silhouettes, as 


an impartial re-reading of his very careful account of | 


Lady Craven will show. (Why by the way does Mr. 


Paston so plumply dub this aristocratic Bohemian of | 


boundless charms and boundless egoism a déclassée ? 
A déclassée is one surely whom the quality declined to 
visit or be visited by. Nancy Parsons for example on 
whom Junius confirmed immortality was unquestionably 
a déclassée. But he would be a bold man who would 


maintain that Madame de Pompadour or the Countess | 


of Yarmouth or even the Duchess of Kingston née 
Chudleigh was a déclassée, and Lady Margravine 
belongs to their world not to that of the Nancy Parsons. ) 
Mr. Paston in short has failed to tear asunder the 
annoying veil of facts and has thus failed to penetrate 
to the sanctuaries of personality. As Mr. Paston 
throws her on his carefully constructed screen we neither 
hate her nor love her because you cannot hate or love a 
silhouette. 
probably recognise her at once but conversation on our 
part would be impossible. 


his book. It is charmingly printed and nicely got up ; 
the illustrations are altogether delightful, and no small 
aroma of the eighteenth century pervades it. 
Paston must certainly continue his studies, and if he will 
only select his models with ruthless discrimination, and 
not be too fearful of interrupting their conversation, 
even of contradicting them flatly, he will disarm in his 
next volume even the most peevish of critics. 


THE MEANING OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


“The Problem of Conduct.” By A. E. Taylor. 
London: Macmillan. gor. tos. net. 

1° has become the fashion to speak as disparagingly 
of prize essays as of prize poems: and it is true 

that the value of such exercises as a rule consists more 

in the training which they afford to their authors than 

in the knowledge which they impart to the world. But 


prize at Oxford. Mr. Taylor has made a genuine con- 
tribution to thought : and he has also achieved the more 
difficult task of making it in an interesting form. Not 


merely are his pages illuminated by a distinct gift for | 
literary allusion and apt quotation: but thanks to a_ 
lucid and vigorous style, there is never any doubt as to _ 


his meaning. What rare merit that simple statement 
implies, only habitual readers of philosophical works 
can gratefully recognise. 

The starting-point of this essay is avowedly to be 
found in certain portions of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance 


In a word in the Elysian fields we should | 


Mr. Paston must forgive us | 
for being so exacting ; none the less we are grateful for | 


Mr. | 
| all that there are certain things that I cannot do 
/_ and there are certain others that I will not stand.” 


| to the moral philosopher. 
; | assertion of the school boy that his sum ought to come 
with all forms of endowment of learning the occasional | 
success must be held to justify all the failures: and it | 
may be said without exaggeration that this book will | 
be for some years to come a very practical argument in | 
favour of the continuance of the Green Moral Philosophy | 


and Reality”—to which indeed Mr. Taylor modestly 
attributes almost everything of value in his own work. 
No better service however to English thought at this 
juncture can be conceived than the detailed exposition— 
within some special department of life—of the ideas 
necessarily sketched only in outline by Mr. Bradley. 
The publication of ‘*‘ Appearance and Reality” certainly 
marked an epoch in the history of English philosophy. 
In ethics, above all, it made a new departure ; for it 
impugned most clearly both the premises and the con- 
clusions of the so-called Anglo-Hegelian school, which 
since the days of T. H. Green has dominated English 
thought in that province. To Green ethics was based 
essentially on metaphysics. Apart from the belief in 


| an eternal self-consciousness as established by meta- 


physical argument, no science of ethics was considered 
possible ; and only with the help of that belief could 
ethical problems find their solution. With this posi- 
tion Mr. Taylor following Mr. Bradley has finally 
broken. ‘‘ Ethics” he declares ‘‘is no body of 


| systematic and coherent deductions from a single 


metaphysical principle, but a mass of empirical generali- 
sations from psychological facts which can only be 
adequately described by the use of hypotheses which 
are ultimately irreconcilable with one another. There 
is no one self-consistent highest category under which 
all the various phenomena of the moral life can be satis- 


The significance of this declaration is only to be 
grasped by observing the extent of the radical reforms 
which it induces in the methods and ideals of moral 
science. The most characteristic feature of recent 
thought has been the renewed study of psychology 
and its rising influence in all fields of philosophy : 
and in their neglect of psychology Green and _ his 
followers certainly made their primary mistake. Ethics 
is after all—as its founder pointed out—a ‘‘ practical” 
science: to attempt to soar at once to the ultimate 
implications of human feeling, without a careful 
analysis of those feelings as they actually exist, is to 
fall into the snare which Bacon so strongly denounced 
in physical science. First get your media axiomata— 
is the cardinal rule for the investigator of ethics as well 
as of Nature. 

In Mr. Taylor’s view, there is no doubt that the 
foundations of ethics are to be sought in psychology, 
not in metaphysics. Theories of the meaning ofthe 
universe we may or may not have: but even if that 
problem be insoluble—the solid fact of the existence 
of moral sentiments in man remains. In the words 
most aptly quoted by Mr. Taylor ‘‘ Right and wrong 
are but figments and the shadow of a word: but for 


Here in the sentiment of approval and disapproval 
which finds expression in our moral judgments we have 
all that is needed: and to question the validity of this 
feeling would be for the moral philosopher as absurd as 
for the physical scientist to doubt the reality of the 
changes in matter which he investigates. In short, 
the tendency in the past has been to sunder the method 
of ethics from the method of science in general: Mr. 
Taylor tends to assimilate them. Even the notion of 
obligation—so often claimed as marking ethics off from 
other sciences—is shown in some admirably acute 
argumentation to be by no means a possession sacred 
The feeling underlying the 


out is ultimately one and the same with the conviction 
of the conscientious man that //zs action and no other 
ought to be done. The compulsion of the ideal is felt 
in art and logic no less than in morality. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Taylor’s work is 
undoubtedly his attempted demonstration of the im- 
possibility of finding any one satisfactory ideal of 
goodness or of reconciling the conflicting claims of 
self and society. On the one side, we are confronted, 
as he points out, by those difficult cases in individual 
experience of which unending casuistry finds no real 
solution. Is the artist to sacrifice his art to his family 
or his family to his art? Is the professional man bound 
by his professional code of honour even when it is 
apparently antagonistic to the interests of society? 
These and similar questions, as every thinking man 
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knows, are more easily asked than answered. On the 
other side, if we turn to the history of a nation or of 
mankind, the same difficulty rises to haunt us. ‘‘ The 
end justifies the means” and ‘‘ You cannot have an 
omelette without breaking eggs” are not maxims which 
have been usually included among the precepts of 
morality : and yet it would be easy to show that they 
are maxims on which every great statesman and 
reformer has acted and must act. Mr. Taylor has 
perhaps exaggerated the cost at which modern civilisa- 
tion is bought : but it is impossible to deny the validity 
of his contention that social progress, with its sacrifice 
of individual culture before the necessity of specialisa- 
tion and with its ruthless extirpation of the so-called 
unfit, involves elements of change and loss not to be 
justified by strict morality. The necessity of some 
morality to human society has needed no demonstra- 
tion since the writings of Plato and Aristotle: and as 
Mr. Taylor rightly indicates, the insipidity of most works 
on moral philosophy is due to their authors being con- 
tent to repeat old arguments on an old problem. The 
question which forces itself on the modern world is not 
whether there are moral principles : but whether any 


moral principles can be more than provisional in their | 


nature. To this question Mr. Taylor has given a 
definite and clear reply. a 

This reply, it is true, leaves untouched the further 
problem which lies at the root of so many of the con- 
troversies of our own time. Moral principles may be 
provisional : but are they not less so than the principles 
of any other form of human activity or thought? As 
Mr. Taylor himself has pointed out, men have always 
attributed a peculiarly absolute value to great acts of 
self-sacrifice, and have found in heroic lives their most 
adequate conception of the Divine. What justification 
is there for such a feeling? On this question Mr. 
Taylor says little and that little of uncertain import. 
He seems at times to hold that it is impossible for us 
to tell to what extent and in what direction human 
morality must be modified before it can claim any value, 
when judged by the metaphysical standard of absolute 


self-consistency. But if this be so, it is surely useless | 
for Mr. Taylor to speak of the doctrine of Relativity as | 


a defunct fetish. The relativity of human knowledge 
is with us in a subtler form. We have an absolute 
standard : but we have no means of applying it with 
certainty to the most important sphere of our action. 
We have indeed escaped from Hegelian metaphysics : 
but we have only gone back to Kant. 


HISTORY IN SHORTHAND. 


‘Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899).” By 
G. P. Gooch. With an introductory note by Lord 
Acton. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1901. 7s. 6d. net. 
i Res book presents, whether intentionally or not, a 

kind of implied protest against historic over- 
‘specialisation, which we, at any rate, welcome with 
gratitude. Annals, of course, are not history; but 
they are the raw material of it; and annals which 
include, as in the present example, not only politics 
but culture—the main facts, that is to say, of literary, 
scientific, religious, philosophic, educational, zsthetic 
and social development in al! the principal coun- 
tries of Europe for the last 400 years—ought to 
be received not merely with amazement at the pro- 
digious courage of the author, but with admiration of 
his comprehensive view of the province of history. It 
is perhaps a little remarkable that a book of this scope 
should come from the Cambridge Historical School 
under the patronage of the Regius Professor. For 

Lord Acton’s predecessor, Sir John Seeley, made it the 

business of his life to insist that history means political 

history, and has not primarily to concern itself with 
such material as that collected by Mr. Gooch under the 
heading of culture. And it is true, no doubt, that if 


ever there is to be synthesis there must first be analysis ; 
and that analysis implies the following out in isolation 
of the separate strands that make up the complex web 
of human development. There must be, no doubt, 
political histories, as there must be histories of religion, 
of art, and of thought. But that, after all, is only 


‘* because of our infirmities”. What we really want 
to get at—if only we could—is a view of the whole; 
and this there seems to be a real danger that historians 
will forget, in their pursuit of lucidity and precision 
within a limited sphere. History—the ideal history we 
should like—is no more exclusively political than exclu- 
sively religious ; it is the mirror of the human spirit as 
manifested in time, and it cannot afford to neglect any 
of the aspects of its great theme. Of this truth Mr. 
Gooch’s book is a useful reminder; for it shows us 
clearly, in black and white, the actual simultaneity of 
the chains of phenomena we isolate for purposes of 
description. What he gives us, it is true, is, of course 
and of necessity, no more than a skeleton, and not even 
a skeleton articulated ; but the bones are all there, or 
the more important of them, and it is the business of 
the historian to make them live. But how? If Mr. 
Gooch suggests the problem, he suggests also its 
immense complexity. Nothing could be more painfully 
incoherent than the juxtaposition of heterogeneous 
events on any page of his book. Take for instance, 
the Jubilee Year, 1897. On the political side we note 
references to the Franco-Russian Alliance, the Dreyfus 
case, the Cuban war, the Greco-Turkish war, the 
Language question in Austria, the gold discoveries 
at Klondike, the Jameson Raid, the mutiny in Uganda, 
the occupation of Benin; and on the opposite page the 
persecution of the Doukobortri, the publication of the 
Browning letters, the foundation of the Tate Gallery, 
the discovery of the poem of Bacchylides, the rejection 
of Women’s degrees at Cambridge University, and 
Andrée’s attempt to reach the North Pole in a balloon. 
We have selected this year at random : any other would 
do as well, to illustrate the character of this suggestive, 
provoking, problematical compilation. It is a book 
which should appeal to many classes of readers ; to the 
beginner, as a guide (it comprises a useful biblio- 
graphy); to the examination student, as a ‘‘ cram- 
book”; to the historian, whatever be his sphere of 
research, as a reminder of the activities which lie out- 
side his special line of inquiry; and to that curious, 
but not uncommon, person, who likes to know facts 
and dates for the sake of knowing them, as a repertory 
of events more comprehensive and heterogeneous than 
any other that is likely to be at his service in the 
English tongue. 


A CARELESS HANDBOOK TO THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS. 


‘The Painters of Florence from the Thirteenth to the 
Sixteenth Century.” By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Ady). London: Murray. gor. 6s. net. 

8 Ne little book is confessedly a popular compilation. 

‘* The increased interest”, says the writer in her 
preface, ‘‘ now taken in Italian art by travellers creates 

a distinct demand for a book in which the results of 

[recent] researches are brought together, and the 

student is supplied with a brief account of the lives and 

works of the chief Florentine painters”. In spite of 
the flood of popular books on Italian art which the last 

few years have brought forth, there is still room for a 

volume such as Mrs. Ady sets out to give us: but of 

such a book, we ask that it should be not only readable 
and well illustrated, but that, above all, it should be 
put together with intelligence. Like everything that 

Mrs. Ady has produced her ‘ Painters of Florence” is 

unassumingly and entertainingly written ; but it by no 

means fulfils the promise of better things which her 
admirable monograph on Raphael in the ‘“ Portfolio 

Series ” seemed to hold out. Almost every page reveals 

signs of haste, or the want of a real acquaintance with 

her subject ; and many passages show that the writer 
has not scrupled to borrow what she has not been at 
the pains of understanding. In her preface, Mrs. Ady 
says that ‘‘my thanks are especially due to Mr. 

Berenson ” ; for what she does not add ; but on turning 

to the body of the book, we find that it is to his 

‘*Index to the works of the principal Florentine Pain- 

ters” appended to the last edition of ‘‘ The Florentine 

Painters of the Renaissance” that Mrs. Ady is chiefly 

indebted. In transcribing, and slightly re-arranging, 

these lists Mrs. Ady might, at least, have corrected 

such slips of the pen as ‘‘ Giovanni Manetti” on p. 124, 
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for Antonio Manetti; or ‘‘fresco of prophets” for 
“‘frescoes of prophets”, on p. 142. Indeed, we 
realise how largely a matter of mere transcription 
was the appropriation of these lists, when we read 
on p. 184 that ‘‘of the four life-sized Virtues [there 
were six by the way], which the brothers [Antonio 
and Piero Pollaiuoli] painted for the tribunal of the 
Mercanzia, only one, that of Prudence, is exhibited in 
the Uffizi”, only to find that in the list of their works 
on pp. 188-9, Mrs. Ady enumerates two of them, the 
“ Charity”, No. 73, and the ‘‘ Prudence”, No. 1306, 
without realising what she is doing. 

Of haste and incomplete knowledge, there is here 
abundant evidence. Opening the book at random we 
read on p. 94, that the birth-plate at Berlin ‘‘is pro- 
bably the very ‘ desco da parto’ which is mentioned in 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s inventory as being the work of 
Masaccio”: but the painting at Berlin represents a 
birth-scene, and the painting in the inventory is de- 
scribed as ‘‘Vno descho daparto drentovj vna scher- 
maglia”. On p. 138, it is stated that Baldovinetti in 1454 
‘painted an Inferno in the Infirmary of the Servite 
brothers which Andrea del Castagno had agreed to exe- 
cute for Lodovico Gonzaga, but was too ill to undertake”. 
The latter statement is entirely imaginary: it appears 
from the ‘‘ Ricordi” of Baldovinetti that that master 
‘coloured a great cloth” for Castagno, doubtlessly 
from his cartoon, in which was ‘fa Hell with many 
nudes and infernal furies”. Again Paolo Uccello so far 
from describing himself as destitute in his ‘‘ Denunzia” 
or declaration to the officials of the Taxes, states in 
1469, as we read on p. 123, that he possessed the free- 
hold of a house in the Via della Scala in Florence, and 
a ‘‘podere”, or farm, in the Val d’Arno, which yielded 
him produce to the yearly value af 102 lire. Filippino’s 
famous picture of the ‘‘ Vision of S. Bernard”, now in 
the Badia of Florence, was not painted for ‘‘a chapel 
in the village of Campora”, (p. 218) but for the Cappella 
Pugliese in the Benedictine house of Le Campora, near 
Florence. 

Such errors of fact, of which far too many instances 
might easily be adduced, naturally have their counter- 
part in errors of judgment. To say that in the panel- 
pictures of Paolo Uccello, there is a ‘‘ want of harmony 
in colour and of unity in composition”, that the ‘ pre- 
della” by Pesellino in the Casa Buonarroti at Florence 
reveals ‘‘a close study of Masaccio’s works” ; that in 
the ‘‘ Trinita” attributed to the same master in the 
National Gallery it is ‘‘ difficult to find any trace of 
Pesellino’s hand”, since it is ‘‘executed in a totally 
different style”; that Botticelli studied Leonardo’s 
‘works closely and followed in his steps” ;—to make 
such statements is to be slipshod and uncritical. Such 
errors, of course, are incidental to all mere compila- 
tion: but we cannot help thinking that had Mrs. Ady 
given the time and study to her subject which it de- 
manded, she would have produced a book that would 
have been not only attractive in form but sound in 
matter. We regret the more in having thus to criticise 
her work, when we recall some of the admirable things 
which she has given us in the past. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Right of Way.” By Gilbert Parker. London: 
William Heinemann. 

The keynote of this book is its improbability and, 
were we not already acquainted with Mr. Parker’s 
work, we should set him down as a raw amateur. 
Beauty Steele, a young Canadian lawyer, snatches an 
acquittal for a prisoner who is obviously guilty of 
murder. The criminal comes up to thank him, but he 
turns away in disgust and says, ‘‘ Get out of my sight ! 
You are as guilty as hell!” Then he goes to his office 
and gazes fondly at a liqueur bottle, to which he 
gratefully ascribes his successful eloquence. Then he 
goes out and proposes to a cold, beautiful girl called 
Kathleen. We now skip five years and find him 
vaguely jealous of his wife, who is reviving an old 
attraction for the red coat of Captain Tom Fairing. 
Steele has by this time taken seriously to drink and his 
wife tells him she hates and despises him ‘‘ for a cold- 
blooded, selfish coward”. He now discovers that her 


brother Billy has forged his name for a large sum of 
money, but for her sake he tells the boy he will set 
this right. Before he has time to do so, however, he 
provokes a ridiculous tumult in a low public -house and 
is thrown into the river. There he is picked up by the 
murderer, whose acquittal he had secured, loses his 
memory and is nursed for many months in the backwoods. 
A stray surgeon performs an operation and Steele 
wakes to learn that his wife has married Captain 
Fairing and that he himself is presumed to be guilty of 
Billy’s-embezzlement. Steele remains in the backwoods, 
having lost all his cynicism and become an exemplary, 
unselfish member of society. Finally he dies as a hero 
and Kathleen presumably lives happily ever after with 
her Captain. There are a few sensational incidents 
and some of the characters in the backwoods, parti- 
cularly a curé, are well drawn, but on the whole the 
book inclines to be wearisome. The hero’s partiality 
for his eyeglass is very heavily laboured and we have 
two pictures of its gold cord on the cover. His cynical 
epigrams are also somewhat jejune. No explanation 
of the title of the book is afforded by its contents. 


‘*The Giant’s Gate: a Story of a Great Adventure.” 
By Max Pemberton. London: Cassell. 1901. 65% 


After reading this erratic story with some care, we 
are utterly at a loss to explain the title, for neither a 
giant nor a gate figures in the narrative, and what Mr. 
Pemberton mistakes for a ‘‘great adventure” is 
merely a sordid and abortive intrigue. The scene is 
laid for the most part in Paris, where a certain general, 
infuriated by the Government’s attitude towards Dreyfus 
and by the humiliation of Fashoda, conspires in a 
desultory way to make himself dictator. To bring this 
about he can think of no better way than inducing a 
banker to buy a submarine boat from an impostor. At 
last he decides upon a demonstration after the races— 
‘the Premitre de Longchamp”, as the author delights 
to repeat—when he is to ride to the Elysée at the head 
of the mob. ‘ President Emile”, however, gets wind 
of the scheme and the hero is arrested ‘‘ by order of 
General Guillefet” before he can do anything. At the 
races, however, President Emile is hissed and Baron 
de Pelletier hits him over the head witha cane. We 
fail to see what purpose is served by this transparent 
version of recent events or by the frequent allusion to 
real persons merely disguised by misspelling—e.g. 
‘*Rocheforte the implacable”, ‘‘ Déroulet the Empire- 
maker”, and ‘‘General Belinden, the Governor of 
Paris”. The book is dull, silly, ignorant, and altogether 
inferior to any of Mr. Pemberton’s previous works. 
But much may be forgiven for the delightful blunder, 
twice repeated on one page and worthy of Mrs. 
Malaprop’s noblest efforts: ‘‘ Cut-throats, thieves, 
roughs, all began to surge towards the paysage.. . 
they had cleared the ground about the paysage while 
the boldest of the malcontents was still asking venge- 
ance”. Nor are these the only indications that 
Mr. Pemberton’s French is that of Stratford-atte- Bowe. 


‘* Kim.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan. 
1901. 6s. 

The reading of a long story by Mr. Kipling inspires 
the reflection that his proper sphere is the short story, 
just as the reading of his short stories often provokes 
a desire that he would refrain from writing altogether. 
This book is not altogether without merits, for ‘the 
author has evidently tried very hard to feel in sympathy 
with the spirit of the Orient. His lama inspires our 
sympathy, almost our affection, and his account of the 
tribulations which befell two Russian spies in the Hills 
is graphic and exhilarating. But the book is terribly 
spun out and the general effect is one of intense weari- 
ness. Even the most industrious reader must nod 
from time to time as he plods laboriously through the 
pages. Nor is the hero so savoury a character as Mr. 
Kipling evidently believes. Left an orphan in the 
gutters of India at a very early age, Kimball O’Hara 
picks up a living as a pander with all the precocity of 
a young Oriental, and when he begins to grow up he 
is easily turned into one of the shrewdest spies of 
the Indian Government. This profession Mr. Kipling 
contrives to idealise by dwelling upon the courage, the 
adventure, and the ingenuity required. We appreciate 
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the boy’s grateful devotion to the lama, but a less 
grudging admiration would have been inspired by a 
cleaner hero. At the end of the book we find the 
young man firmly established in his career as a spy, 
and fear takes possession of us lest the author should 
be so ill-advised as to publish a sequel. The illustra- 
tions are original but scarcely convincing, and we must 
protest against the author’s irritating habit of prefacing 
each chapter with a piece of his own doggerel, nearly 
always pointless and perplexing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Growth of the Empire.” By Arthur W. Jose. 
Murray. Igor. 6s. 

Mr. Jose’s “ Handbook to the History of Greater Britain ” is 
a new work so far as publication in England is concerned, but 
it has already run through several editions in the Australian 
Colonies where it was first produced. It is a very able account, 
though necessarily in brief, of the beginnings and development 
of the British Empire, and is of special interest because its 
point of view is at once Australian and Imperial. This point 
of view frequently imparts a owed to the work which we can 
seldom hope to find in new histories of the Empire written in 
England. Thus he traces the situation that ended in the 
American rebellion to Walpole’s policy in dealing with the 
South Sea Bubble. Again, whilst not attempting to defend 
slavery and the slave trade, he urges that we must blame not 
the planter and the slave-owner but the age. ‘ Who knows 
but that, if vegetarianism ever became acreed, our descendants 
might talk of us as sternly as we have talked of the slave- 
owner?” Here and there we do not wholly share Mr. Jose’s 
opinion, as when he urges that England is lacking in respect for 
native customs and adaptability to native conditions. He 
quotes with approval Lord Durham’s view that “it is not any- 
where a virtue of the English race to look with complacency on 
any manners, customs or laws that appear strange to them”. 
If that was true in a sense a century ago, it is certainly not true 
to-day. What does Mr. Jose mean when he says that trade 
with India has been “unfettered since the British nation has 
governed India by any selfish and restrictive laws ”, or when he 
says that “‘ by the middle of the seventeenth century there was 
hardly any room left at least for a new colonising power”, or 
that certain British settlements in America were “cut off by 
France on the north and Holland on the west from their kin in 
Newfoundland and Virginia”? How could Holland on the 
west cut off settlements on the east and north? Slips like 
these need looking to, if Mr. Jose’s work is to prove as valuable 
to students as it should. The maps in the book are numerous 
and good. 
“ Alfred Tennyson.” By Andrew Lang. Edinburgh: Black- 

wood. 1901. 2s. 6d. 


This is one of a small batch of books on Tennyson which lie 
before us. If it goes into the bookshelf of the collector of works 
on Tennyson and his poetry—there seems no particular reason 
why room should be made for it— Mr. Lang’s volume may well 
be set side by side with Canon Rawnsley’s reviewed here a few 
months ago, under the title of “ The Tatler”. Todo Mr. Lang 
justice, however, he desists from retailing the small jokes and 
anecdotes which are nearly always tedious and even exasperat- 
ing, whether founded on fact or not. His’pen pictures of the 
poet are tame enough but also innocent enough. Weare told that 
“Tennyson looked the poet that he was”; also that he was six 
feet high, broad-chested, strong-limbed, his face Shakespearian 
and with deep eyelids, his forehead ample, crowned with dark 
wavy hair, his head finely poised”. Mr. Lang is much more 
interesting when he turns from Tennyson’s six feet and broad 
chest to his poetry. It is a pity he could not, owing to the 
nature of his work, confine himself to that. The “ last chapter”, 
as he calls it, had better not have been written. The passages 
about Tennyson’s politics and Tennyson’s alleged Jingoism are 
feeble if not downright foolish, He leaves Tennyson “asa 
politician to the clement consideration of an enlightened 
posterity”: he finds that “ofall Jingoes Shakespeare is the 
most unashamed, and next to him are Drayton, Scott, and 
Wordsworth ”. 


“General John Jacob.” By Alexander Innes Shand. Cheaper 
Edition. London: Seeley. 1901. 6s. 

This new and cheaper edition of Mr. Shand’s should be 
welcomed just now when the situation in Afghanistan is filling 
the minds of so many. The book also contains some interest- 
ing passages relative to Russian hopes of subverting British 
influence in the Persian Gulf some forty years since. 


“The Works of William Shakespeare.” London : Constable. 
1902. 50s. net. 

This is an edition in twenty volumes, well printed, on 
fairly good paper. The general get-up is not particularly dainty 
or alluring, and the frontispiece might with advantage perhaps 
have been left out ; but the coloured illustrations are creditable 
and sure to be popular. A useful feature is the complete index 


London: 


in the first volume of Shakespeare’s characters, and there is a 
short and sufficient glossary at the end of each play. The 
notes are a selection from Malone, Dyce and others, com- 
mendably short and few in number. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


President McKinley’s assassination occurred just in time to 
permit the editors of the monthly reviews to include in their 
lists of contents somewhat hasty though in several cases well- 
informed judgments on the late President and his successor, 
and on the propaganda which brought about the change in 
American rulers. “ Blackwood” insists on the purposeless 
cruelty of the murder and the cant of so-called political crime, 
and traces the outrage to the license of the popular press. So 
far as America is concerned the judgment is no doubt true : 
some of the papers which sell by the hundred thousand seem 
anxious only to conciliate the dregs of American society. But 
the license of the popular press hardly accounts for the 
murder of, say, the Empress of Austria. Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
in the “Nineteenth Century” assures us that there are 
two kinds of anarchists. They who reason and they who 
murder. He thinks society would be “silly” not to distinguish 
between them, and urges “ministers of repression” to have 
“ discriminating eyes.” In the “Fortnightly” Mr. Geoffrey 
Langtoff discusses socialism as the root cause of the mischief. 
Anarchism he says is but the effect of socialism : “as socialism 
spreads assassinations multiply”. For his purpose Mr. Langtoff 
formulates his own view of socialism and his arguments would 
be more convincing if he did not discover that “these noxious 
political growths are the progeny of Democracy itself ”. 

President Roosevelt’s character and convictions are dealt 
with in various papers which bya remarkable coincidence agree 
in comparing him with the German Emperor. Mr. Poulteney 
Bigelow knows both, and in the “Contemporary” assures us, 
rather absurdly, that “ Theodore and William” are “ self-made 
men” who have lived down their reputation of being political 
firebrands. Mr. Laird Clowes in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
says the President “is as energetic, as initiative, as well 
informed, as determined and as devoted to what he believes to 
be his duty as the German Emperor”. What from an inter- 
national point of view does President Roosevelt conceive to be 
his duty? The editor of the “ National Review” describes him 
as more Monroe than Monroe himself—in other words as an 
Olneyite so far as the relations of European Powers with the 
American continent are concerned. On that point Mr. Maurice 
Low in a brief note at the end of his survey of American affairs 
in the “ National”, throws no light. Mr. Poulteney Bigelow» 
does not know what view the new President will take of the 
Monroe doctrine but he does know that “ Roosevelt believes in 
war though he does not seek it ”, and will energetically maintain 
the Monroe doctrine against Continental Europe. With England, 
his relations are likely to be different. Mr. Laird Clowes asks 
us to believe that the President is “no swashbuckler, no fire 
eater, no jingo”, and he quotes from private letters received 


| from Mr. Roosevelt ideas which certainly show a breadth of 


view not quite in keeping with American histories of conflicts 
with Great Britain. President Roosevelt will belie the testi- 
monials of his friends if he does not uphold American interests 
without offence and without undue pretension. From the 
English point of view the chief Anglo-American problem at the 
moment is the Nicaragua Canal. An anonymous writer in the 
“ Fortnightly” contends that we shall make a great mistake if 
we do not allow America to do precisely what she wishes with 
the canal. If President Roosevelt is to show his friendliness 
towards England by getting his own way on every disputed 
point, his friendship will hardly prove an asset. There is, 
however, some reason to believe that he will seek the 
best possible understanding with England because he foresees 
complications with other European Powers over South America. 
There would be dramatic irony, if the two rulers who are 
supposed to be so much alike in character were to find them- 
selves at war for supremacy in the Southern continent. 
“Tgnotus” in the “ National” shows in a suggestive paper why 
Germany should seek an outlet in Northern Brazil or Venezuela. 
Germany may not move immediately but she is working to that 
end. “Ignotus” thinks that America may find it prudent net 
to attempt to keep Germany out, but President Roosevelt’s 
recent advice to the American people was to warn all European 
interference away from South America at any cost. / 

Mr. H. Whates in the “Fortnightly” gives great credit 
to Lord Lansdowne for the combination of courage, cour- 
tesy and foresight which have marked his dealings with 
Russia over Manchuria. How far Lord Lansdowne has 
succeeded in checking the appropriation of Manchuria 
by Russia it would be hazardous to say. For all practical 
purposes, Manchuria is Russian, and in a long article 
in the “Monthly Review” Mr. Colquhoun explains how 
the transformation is being accomplished with the aid of 
200,000 men quartered in Trans-Baikalia, Amuria, the Primorsk 
Province and Manchuria. In her Eastern colonisation Russia 
rejects all save pure Russians. Poles, Finns and Germans are 
alike ineligible. Russia is the only power which has emerged 
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| 
with profit from the Chinese imbroglio. Mr. Alexander Michie 


in “ Blackwood ” gives an unpleasant picture of the expedition 
by the Powers to rescue the Legations. He confirms the dis- 


orderly behaviour of the troops, especially the French, the | 
German and the Russian ; the British soldier is admitted “to | 
stand out from his Continental allies as regards what may be | 
called his social discipline”, but “from a military as well as a | 
social point of view” the only troops which appeared to be | 


nearly faultless were the Japanese. The scenes witnessed by 
our Indian soldiers were unfortunate. The Sikhs soon 
came to deride the military prestige of the Europeans, and 
the chief effect of their employment has probably been 
to afford Germany some valuable hints in the organisation 
and equipment of a colonial force. The position of affairs in 
China, and the energy with which Russia, as is explained in an 
article in “Blackwood” on recent naval progress, has been 
building new ships, account for the anxiety of Australia to be 
possessed of a larger fleet than at present. Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger in the “ Contemporary” makes the rather startling sug- 
gestion that we should utilise our Eastern resources for naval 
purposes. Some of our Asiatic fellow-subjects make excellent 
sailors, and Mr. Boulger would meet the wishes of Australia by 
the creation of a supplementary Eastern Navy. 

In the “ National” Sir Charles Warren points out some of the 
lessons which he thinks have been taught by the South African 
campaign. He traces many of our disasters and difficulties not 


to shortcomings in military training but to the defects of primary | 


education of the people. By what process of reasoning he 
arrives at that conclusion is not quite apparent. He defends 
Sir Redvers Buller’s strategy in going to Natal, and says that 
if, as he believes, it is the fact that the change in the plan of 
campaign saved Pietermaritzburg and Durban, it also saved 
the Empire from a great disaster. As for the lessons to be 
learnt in the field, Sir Charles Warren says that “ Nothing in 
the method adopted by the Boer, either in strategy or tactics, is 
likely to affect the conduct of future wars, but he has been of 
the greatest service to us in showing up defects in ourselves 
which we are bound to eradicate”. In the “ Empire Review ”, 
Sir James Willcocks gives a graphic picture of the awful silence 
of the forest in the advance on Kumassi and of the qualities— 


uncertain before he started—of the black soldier on whom he | 
Readers who remember Lord Wolseley’s descrip- | 


had to rely. 
tion of the black troops at the time of the first Ashanti Cam- 
paign will be struck by the extraordinary difference in the 
native morale then and now. Of political articles in the 
monthlies, there are four which will be read with some interest, 
namely, Mr. C. A. Whitmore’s in the “ National” on “The 
Succession to the Premiership”, Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald’s 
in the “Contemporary” on “The Imperial Problem” and 
its disintegrating effects on the Liberal party, Mr. J. G. Swift 
MacNeill’s in the “Fortnightly” on “Irish Parliamentary 
Representation” and John Bull Jun. in “ Macmillan’s” on 
“ Parliamentary Government and the Party System”. In the 
“Fortnightly” is an admirable article by “An Onlooker” on 
Lord Curzon’s work in India. The death of the Amir 
emphasises the value of Lord Curzon’s knowledge of Eastern 
questions, domestic and foreign. Chief among the lighter 
papers in the. month’s collection are Professor Churton 
Collins’ entertaining essay in the “ New Liberal” on the 
origin and history of popular quotations, Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
in “ Blackwood” on “ Games in Old and Modern France”, 
Mr. Arthur Symons’ on Keats and an Editorial on the 
Tyranny of Bridge in the “Monthly”, the Hon. Maud 
Lyttelton’s in the “National” on Richard Lyttelton, “An 
Eighteenth-Century Soldier”, Mr. Arnold Haultain’s in the 
“ Nineteenth” on “A Winter’s Walk in Canada”, and Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott’s in the “ Fortnightly” on “The New Reign 
and the New Society”. The second number of “The 
Connoisseur” is as notable a production as the first. It 
contains articles on Old Wedgwood and Fans. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Dreissig Geschichten. Von Hermann Heilberg. Leipzig: 
Johannes Cotta Nachfolger. 1901. M. 4. 


Herr Heilberg:Has invented a new form of short story and a 
good one. He is neither a narrator, a compressor, nor an 
impressionist ; still less, as so many short-story tellers are now- 
adays, a “ penny-a-peep”-er. He conveys in these remarkable 
recitals a drama by its climax. The culminating point of a 
series is made in each case to reveal the whole. They are 
very short, very rapid, very pithy, very brilliant, and, some- 
times, at any rate, very successful. Not that this method 
may not be abused. We can foresee a school of fiction (and 
indeed in a lengthier form it has already arrived) depicting the 
beginning without the end, or the middle of a narrative with- 
out either opening or close. These we deprecate. It is only 
by. the end that the whole can be inferred. And our depreca- 
tion is sincere ; for in our capacity of reviewers these new depar- 
tures would entrance us. Our interest is to read and be quit. 
But the modern spirit is perfunctory enough already, without 
these fresh abridgments ; so we will be thankful that our fore- 
Cast is not yet verified. 


The method adopted by Herr Heilberg is as old as Greece. 
It is the method of sculpture which crystallises the moment 
and the final moment. Perhaps he has been re-reading his 
“ Laocoon”, perhaps he has not. Whatever his impetus, we 
welcome his example and hope it will be followed. In this 
little volume we are called to admire thirty statuettes. It is a 
gallery in itself, but it does not occupy much room ; and such 
statuettes are far preferable to most of the Torsos, Centaurs, 
Caryatides, hieroglyphics and cumbrous bas-reliefs which at pre- 
sent encumber without decorating the museums of our libraries. 
There are four classes of these stories—“ serious ”, “ fantastic ”, 
“humorous ”, and “histories of the world”. Of these we infi- 
nitely prefer the first and last. They deal with many simple 
and homely scenes of incomplete and disappointed lives. The 


_ old peasant who loses wife and daughter in one fell swoop, and 


twines round the little grandchild who props his declining 
years ; the son who returns to his dying mother’s bedside to 
find that the girl of his heart has revived her—all are examples 
of the commonplace handled both poetically and graphically. 
And grim, strong moments are not absent. Twice the motive 
of theft and vindicated innocence are handled. We have the 
father killed by the son whose mother he has wronged and 
refused to comfort ere she dies. But the “strongest” of all 
these is the terrible satire “ Ein Freund” where a poor old bed- 
ridden woman is despoiled by her jaunting niece who returns to 
find her dead. The “ Fantasies” are not, we think, either airy 
enough or pointed enough for their purpose. Perhaps the two 
on “Shoes ” and on “ Hands ” are the best ; they are a sort of 
symbolical essay. The “humorous” are perhaps the weakest, 
for humour is not our author’s forte ; though the story of the 
man who comes back to his native town a reputed millionaire, 
the reluctant victim of deputations and butt of matchmaking 
mammas through no fault of his own, is really funny, while the 
chagrin of his disillusioned friends is admirably portrayed. 


Halo Mihr, halé mehr. Zwet Erzihlungen. Von Wilhelm 
Raabe. Mit Illustrationen von Carl Roéhling. Berlin : 
Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1901. M. 2. 

Dull things are not less dull because they are said to have 
happened at the beginning of the seventeenth century; and 
this little book may perhaps serve to illustrate the unspeakable 
ennui of earlier ages, to which Matthew Arnold once so 
humorously alluded. “Lorenz Scheibenhart” sits down to 
write his autobiography somewhere about 1640 and is at 
once handicapped by that very fact. Very few autobio- 
graphers at any date have avoided depressing their readers ; 
but this particular one seems peculiarly depressing. He was 
born in Brunswick where his father defended the “ Biirger- 
recht”, and whence his mother eventually fled to the fortress 
of Wolfenbiittel presided over by the Duke Heinrich Julius. 
Her young son 1s befriended by a scholar, and his thankless 
requital is to make verses, the specimens given of which are far 
from exhilarating, to fall in love with “ Susannah” (who her- 
self tumbles into an affection for a younger”) and to go 
fighting as a mercenary for Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. The 
“younger” was a profligate knight called “ Levin Sander ”—a 
name suspiciously like that of the moderns who figure in some 
“Raid on a West-End club”. Levin Sander behaves very 
badly to his Susannah, who finds that espousal is not his 
foible. At length our hero, still inditing his autobiography, 
encounters her while he is fighting Pappenheim at Grauenbittel. 
He immediately composes (and publishes) more verses. The 
dams that encompass the city are removed and the city is 
flooded. He tries to save his disgraced sweetheart, but in vain. 
He also endeavours to kill her betrayer with equal failure. We 
must add that his autobiography follows these failures and 
resembles them. The style however is good, commendable for its 
purpose, havering and sentimental as we should expect him 
to be. “God” he ejaculates when Sander is really dead, 
“be gracious to his poor soul; but over his grave let dogs by 
day and owls by night hold unceasing vigil.” ‘The duller the 
dogs by day, the wiser the owls by night” would be a maxim 
quite as good and fully as medizeval as any in these pages. But 
the description, we should add in justice, of the flooding of the 
town is excellently done, and is a more convincing fact than 
most of the fiction of which this story is the condensed twaddle. 

Its companion “The Student of Wittenberg” is equally 
twaddlesome. Spring has unfortunately come in the year 1595 
and summoned the simple students of Magdeburg to jump ina 
silly circle and ina green forest, like children round a Christmas 
tree. They sing perhaps the most fatuous carol on record, 
the refrain of which is “Jubilate”. To this idyllic audience 
the Rector discourses like Faust in a farce, and staff in hand 
begins a, so to say, pastoral autobiography which fairly rivals 
its indoor companion which we have just reviewed. When 
he is young he and his comrade, Paul Halsinger, repair to the 
University of Wittenberg, like Hamlet before them. He en- 
counters his long lost uncle in the customary chance meeting ; 
he discovers a lady called Euphemia who takes his fancy. 
All his female relations had borne that name and this remark- 
able coincidence decides the guileless youth to woo Euphemia. 
If we remember our “ Nonsense Rhymes” aright, Bohemia, 
and not Bavaria, is the spot dedicated to the name. 

But here the autobiographer changes his mind. It is not of 
himself that he will now maunder, but of his comrade. Poor 
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Paul is the conventional troubadour, whom Ouida has so often 
painted, patronised and parodied. He finds an Italian gold- 
smith, one Guarini, with a weird, lovely daughter, Felicia. 
Felicia bewitches him. All the gossips of Wittenberg, who 
evince an unwarrantable interest in the students’ affairs, con- 
clude, with the logic of the stage, that Guarini and his daughter 
are magicians. Wizards seem the company promoters of the 
middle ages. They are very unpopular. It is resolved to burn 
down the dwelling of Guarini. Paul, meanwhile, has himself 
in due course met his own inevitable long lost uncle. There 
is a plethora of them at Wittenberg. Uncle and friend concert 
measures to rescue Paul and the Guarini; but the enraged 
townsfolk are determined both that the goldsmith and his 
daughter shall be punished by their vengeance, and that 
posterity shall be punished by this recital. So, in one fell 
sweep, they destroy the house, the two Guarinis and the love- 
sick Paul. But even worse remains behind ; for, as the moralis- 
ing rector concludes the true tragedy of ‘his boyhood before 
the gaping students, a messenger hastens with dispatches from 
a publisher of the period. His manuscript has been accepted. 
It is too bad of Herr Raabe to have revived it, now that the 
copyright has so long expired. Its uses are difficult to guess. 
True, it may serve to depress a lively moment, or tend to 
make us believe that the medizval circulation for thin stuff was 
abnormal. It may have been so. But we decline to imagine 
that those who laughed over the “Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum” would ever have cried over the “ Student of Witten- 
berg”. None the less we discern a grand opportunity for Mr. 
Wilson Barrett if he will only give it melodramatic shape. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for October is an unusually long 
and strong number. Perhaps the most interesting article is 
that by Herr Fester on the sister of Frederick the Great, which 
is to be completed hereafter. It is a thorough and masterly 
examination of herself and her “mémoires”. She, of whom 
her brother said that she had led him into “the path of truth 
and beauty ”, ought not to be judged by his standards. Very 
interesting is the author's estimate of Macaulay and Carlyle in 

(Continued on page 470.) 
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death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


London Office, 1 TIREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE 


Established 1806. 


WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims - = £12,000,000. 


Life Assurance in all its Branches. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds - - £9,802,414. 


FIRE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
Head Offices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £40,000,000. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 
(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on application to 
Head Office -NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES— 


Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. ; 
- 1 Victoria oo S.W.; 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W 
End Lane, N.V 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - - £2,491,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £400,000. 


Policies issued under mn Qudiney, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
d Systems. 


How to take care of ma pe ig Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


W.; 
; and 124 Wes t 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


1500, 
unds over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
company. 
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this regard. The former he thinks insular and superficial ; 
the latter greatly lacking in historical acumen. Prussian 
history for him is “ Fritzisch” not “ Preussisch”. Herr Fester 
approaches his heroine with a desire to glean her character 
from her works, and to test her works by her character. The 
essay by Herr G. Brandes on “ Andersen” is of exceptional 
excellence. It displays the whole poetical character of the 
man, personally sensitive and simply egotistical ; in his child- 
like Arabesques, wholly Danish, and yet a prophet long with- 
out honour in his own country. We cannot however accept 
this author’s estimate without reserve. He seems, while por- 
traying the poet, to blame him for not being a philosopher. 
The nightingale is not a beaver ; and Andersen was a night- 
ingale. We should have liked too some analysis of that 
beautiful romance “The Improvisatore”. A curious con- 
trast is afforded by Herr Geusch’s recollections and apprecia- 
tions of Grimm who was far more a scholar and a philosopher 
than poetical or even literary. To him everything was imper- 
sonal. While others asked ‘“‘ What manner of man is Goethe ?” 
he inquired “ What is Goethe to ws?” Andersen poured forth 
his fancies to enraptured nurseries long before he printed them. 
Grimm in the nursery is almost unimaginable. Herr Sosnosky, 
known here as the author of “ England’s Danger”, contributes a 
remarkable paper, on “ England’s Military Position” which he 
finds parlous enough. He asserts, and in many respects bears 
out, that our whole system is antiquated and ineffective, and he 
prophesies a partition of the Empire unless we set our house in 
order. Not only is our organisation worse, it is also propor- 
tionally costlier than those of the great military powers. The 
remedy he propounds is one of a large scheme of colonial 
service involving special fitness for colonial life. Our errors he 
ascribes mainly to national pride and national Conservatism. 
In our judgment it is due far more to un-national Liberalism 
which, in every department, has applied a panacea of doctrinaire- 
education to problems which can only be faced on a scientific 
basis and in a business method. We trust that our leaders will 
read this article and take its terrible lessons to heart. In 

‘Belles Lettres” Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach begins a story 
—sentimental—called “The Firstborn”. He is not born till 
page 23; and Herr R. Voss opens a series of what bid to be 
charming papers entitled “ From the Roman Campagna” of 
which the first is “ Villa Tusculana ”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 472. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the ession to be the 


CHLORODYNE most wonderful valuable remedy 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE 


Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE and 
pasms. 
is ly lliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE Cancer, Toothache, 
M itis, &e. 
“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of ‘Phesidune that he received a 
itch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 


caging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1364. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavution.—"‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1$d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “‘ Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwh edical Testimony accompanies bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


DELICIOUS 


WHITE 
& BLUE 
COFFEE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “ Private.” 


COMILAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. OHN Co 
3 LAM, Secretary. 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow GrRouND 


List 
MANUFACTURE 


© WARRANTED, P 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle... .. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. -- 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 

Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonvon, W. 


To the Cycling Public. 


Genuine | 
Best 


Quality 
with wired or beaded edges can now be | 
bought for 
55s. per pair. 
Guaranteed for thirteen months. 

Of all cycle agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


| Trade Mark. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and hen wes yr. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhcea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s, 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 13d. (specially recommended 


as being most portable and immediate in their action). 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, W. 


Telegraphic Address : “ Soigné, London.” 
Telephone: 3522 Gerrard. ’ Manager, G. GELA RDI. 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For ee apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—Saturpay REvIEw, 

Vols. 53 to go. Also Nos. 1695, 1862, 2062, 2085, 2316, and Title for 

Vol. 71; or the Vols. containing these Nos.—E. Georce & Son, Booksellers, 
151 Whitechapel Road, London, E. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. . 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, PERFECTLY New 1n ConpiTION and GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


WILLIAM CLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooKsELLER, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 


Established 1809. 


MARLBOROUCH COLLECE. 
Prcemeee 4th and 5th, 1901. Examination for 


Fifteen Foundation Scholarships (£30 per annum each), confined to the 
Sons of Clergymen. 


Apply to the Bursar. 


N Oxford Graduate of Standing and Experience 
desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest References.— 
Address, GRADUATE, care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 


PLAINLY WORDED — EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 


Founded by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


Its columns are contributed to by world-famous scientific men, and give, in 
@opular style, the most recent papers in all the principal departments of Science 


and Arts. 
Contents of OCTOBER Number. 


Flowering Plants, as Illustrated by British Wild-Fiowers. \. Dispersal and 
Distribution. By R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A. (///ustrated.) -The White Nile—From 
ou! wa. IV. Camping and nr ag By Harry F. Witherby, 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. (/dlustrated.)- t-bearing Hair. By R. Lydekker.— 
The Total Solar Eclipse of May 18, 1901. By E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. 
(Fllustrated with Full-page Photo Plate ana several smaller Photos.)—Constella- 
tion Studies. 1X. The Sea Monster and the Flood. By E. Walter Maunder, 
F.R.A.S. (/dlustrated.)-The Mi of a Sunset. By Arthur H. Bell.— 
: Professor Baron von Nordenskjild.—Letters: The Distribution of the 

Stars in Space. By Arthur Ed. Mitchell. Note by the Eds. Sudden Blanching 
of Human Hair. By Sir W. R. Gowers, M.D., F.R.S. A Triple Rainbow. By 
G. Mackenzie Knight. Mothing in Suffolk. By Jos. F. Green. Sunspots and 
Light. By A. Elvins. Note by E. W. Maunder.—Notices of Books. — British 
Ornithological Notes. Conducted by Harry F. Witherby, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U.— 
Science Notes.—Microscopy. Conducted by M. I. Cross. (///ustrated.)—Notes 
on Comets and Meteors. 4 F. Denning, F.R.A.S.— Face of the Sky 
for October. By A. Fowler, F.R.A.S.—Chess Column. By C. D. Locock, B.A. 


Each issue is beautifully Illustrated with full-page Photographic Plate of 
objects as seen with the elescope, Microscope, and ordinary Camera, 
and a number of Photo-Blocks and Woodcuts. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (throughout the world) post free, 7s. 6d. 


“ KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 326 High Holborn, London, 
Or of all Bookstalls and Booksellers, 


Send for specimen pages of ‘THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY” to the Manager, SaturDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH, 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
Adapted from Thackeray's ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
By Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “ Becky Sharp.” 


Matinée every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, ro to 10. Doors open, 7.45. ** Becky Sharp ” at 8. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely, an original Drama in five acts, by 
A. W. Pinero, entitled IRIS. 

MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 


CENTURY (late ADELPHI) THEATRE. 


Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 

Sole Manager..............0..000 Mr. TOM B. DAVIS. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 

Mr. Geo. B. McLellan’s Company in 
THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


Every Evening at 8, till November 8. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Eminent Vocalists and Solo Instrumentalists. 

TS., 2S.) 3S.) 5S.; Season Tickets, 1, 2, 3, 5 Guineas. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 4f€ 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


3s. to 6d. Adinission Free. E. F. JACQUES, Hon. Sec. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
SATURDAY CONCERTS, 1901-2. 


OCT. 12, 19, 26; NOV. 2, 9, 16, at 3. 

(Under the management of Mr. Robert Newman). 
FIRST CONCERT TO-DAY, SATURDAY, at 3. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Subscription, 25s. ; single tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


MADAME 


CLARA BUTT 


(Mrs. Kennerley Rumford) 


And MR. 


KENNERLEY RUMFORD’S 


MORNING CONCERT 
(Under the direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
SATURDAY, TO-DAY, at 3. Violin Madame BEATRICE LANGLEY. 
Pianoforte, Miss PAULINE ST. ANGELO. Conductor, Mr F. A. SEWELL. 
Organ, Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN. _ Steinway Piano. Tickets, ros. 6d., 75. 6d., 
5S., 3S-, 2S., atusual Agents; WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall ; and NEWMAN'S 
box office, Queen’s Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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ANTHONY TREHERNE & 60.'S 


NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 
DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 
“MAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcn Mason. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Treo Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE CHERIE. By Lapy Fiorence Dixie. 


Price 1s. net. 


During October Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., Limited, 
will publish the following Books :-— 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


Price 6s. 


THE RANEE'’S RUBIES. By Dr. Heten 


Bourcnier. Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 6s. 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marviy 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the Windsor .Wagazine). 


Containing nearly roo Original Ilustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities. Price 1s, 


READY DURING ‘NOVEMBER. 
TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER. _ Price 3s. 6d. each. 
BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 


Illustrated. 


UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. 


Illustrated. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


THE WORKS OF 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With numerous IIlustrations 
by Frost, Giflord, Beard, and Sandham. vo. cloth extra, 14s. 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812; or, The 


History of the United States Navy during the Last War with Great Britain. 
Fight Edition, 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. 


AMERICAN IDEALS, and other Essays, 


Social and Political. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound, and Rifle. Illustrations by Remington, Frost, Sandham, Beard, and 
others. 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 4 vols., 


with Maps, 8vo. cloth. Sold separately, e h ros. 6d. Vol. I., From the 
Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1769-1776; Vol. I1., From the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi, 1776-1783 ; Vol. IL. The Foundi ing of the Trans-Alleghany 
Commonwealths, 1784-1790; Vol. Iv. , Louisiana and the North-West, 1791- 
1809. 


THE SAGAMORE EDITION. 


Uniform binding, 14 volumes, 16mo. each containing a frontispiece, 
Khaki-coloured cloth, 2s. 6d. per volume. 
List of Volumes in Series : 
1. American Ideals. 9. The Winning of the West 
2. Administration—Civil Service. Part III. 
3. The Wilderness Hunter. 


10. The Winni 
4. Hunting the Grisly. IV 
5. Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. r 
6. Hunting Trips on the Prairie $8. The Wing ofthe 
and in the Mountains. ae 
7. The Winning of the West 12. The Winning of the West 
Part I. Part VI. 


8. The Winning of the West 13. Naval War of 1812—Part I. 
Past Il. 14. Naval War of 1812—Part II. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street London, W.C., and New York. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

The Art of Building a Home (Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin) 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

**Great Masters *:—Filippo di Ser Brunellesco (Leader Scott). 
Bell. 55. net. 

The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters: Their Associates and Successors 
(Percy Bate). Bell. 7,5. 6a. net. 

CHRISTMAS Books. 

The Youngest Girl in the School (Evelyn Sharp), 6s.; The Boy’s 
Odyssey (Walter C. Perry), 6s. ; The Wood-Pigeons and Mary 
(Mrs. Molesworth), 4s. 6@,; The Olde Irishe Rimes of Brian 
O’Linn (S. Rosamund Praeger), 2s. 6@. ; Old King Cole’s Book 
of Nursery Rhymes, 6s. Macmillan, 

Uncle Remus (Joel Chandler Harris), 6s. ; The Little Clown (Thomas 
Cobb), 1s. 6d¢. Grant Richards. 

The Hero of the Hills (G. Waldo Browne). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

The Would-be-Goods (E. Nesbit). Unwin. 6s. 

The Story of Little Black Mingo. Nisbet. Is. 6d. 

Fairy Tales from the Swedish (Baron G. Djurklou). Heinemann. 

Mrs. Hammond’s Children (Mary Strafford). Brimley Johnson. 
45. 6d. net. 

The Reign of King Cole (Edited by J. M. Gibbon). Dent. 

The Child’s Own Magazine (volume), 1s. ; Young England (volume), 
ss. S.S.U. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 7s. 6¢. ; A Dash from Diamond City 
(George Manville Fenn), 5s.; The Animals’ Picnic (Clifton 
Bingham), 5s. ister. 

The Violet Fairy Book (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 6s. 

The Leisure Hour (volume); The Boy’s Own Annual; The Girl’s 
Own Annual; The Sunday at Home (volume). R.T.S. 

Proverbial Sayings (Gordon Browne), 3s. 6d.; Leading Strings 
(vol. xi.). Gardner, Darton. 

The Life of a Century (Edwin Hodder), 10s. 6a. net ; Cassell’s Satur- 
day Journal (1900-1). Cassell. 


FICTION. 


Wheels of Iron (L. T. Meade); Deborah (James M. Ludlow). 
Nisbet. 6s. each. 

Ingram (Geraldine Kemp). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Penance (Leslie Keith). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Edward the Exile (Mary M. Davidson). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Circumstance (S. Weir-Mitchell) ; The Sinner and the Problem (Eric 
Parker). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

The Benefactress (By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden”). Macmillan. 6s. 

The King’s Ring (Zacharias Topelius). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Laird’s Luck (**Q”). Cassell. 6s. 

A Gallant Quaker (Margaret H. Robertson); The Alien (F. F. 
Montrésor) ; Clementina (A. E. W. Mason); Angel (B. M. 
Croker). Methven. 6s. each. 

Erewhon, or Over the Range (New Edition); Erewhon, Revisited 
Twenty Years After (Samuel Butler. 2 vols.). Grant Richards. 
6s. each. 


| The Marriage of Mr. Molyneux (Cecil Headlam). Hurst and 


Blackett. 6s. 

The Potter and the Clay (M. II. Peterson). Hodder and Stoughton. 
65. 

The Black Mask (E. W. Hornung). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Tribulations of a Princess (By the Author of ‘* The Martyrdom 
of an Empress”). Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

Molly Bawn (Mrs. Hungerford). Newnes. 6d. 

‘* The Dollar Library ” :—The Diary of a Freshman (Charles Macomb 
Flandrau). Heinemann. 4s. 

The House with the Green Shutters (George Douglas). Macqueen. 

Light Freights (W. W. Jacobs). Methuen. 35. 6d. 

** Mad” Lorrimer (Finch Mason). Treherne. 35. 6d. 

East of Suez (Alice Perrin). Treherne. 6s. 

The House on the Scar (Bertha Thomas). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Half Way to Hades (Theo. Irving). Milne. 3,5. 6d. 

Yorke the Adventurer (Louis Becke). Unwin. 6s. 


| Deep-Sea Plunderings (Frank T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


T’Bacca Queen (T. Wilson Wilson). Arnold. 6s. 
The Marriage of Laurentia (Marie Haultmont). Sands. 6s. 
A Blind Marriage (George RK. Sims). Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d. 


HIsTory. 

Owen Glyndwr and the Last Struggle for Welsh Independence 
(Arthur Granville Bradley). Putnams. 5s. 

The History of — in Outline, 1814-1848 (Oscar Browning). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 18s. net. 

The History of Mary the First, Queen of England (J. M. Stone). 
Sands. 12s. 6d. net. 


_ Imperium et Libertas (Bernard Holland). Arnold. 12s. 6d, net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Criminal (Havelock Ellis). Walter Scott. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Assyrian Language (L. W. King). ‘‘ Handbooks of Egypt and 
Chaldza.” Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. net. 

Byrne’s Guide to Company Formation (Second Edition). Byrne and 
Co. 2s. 


| Charity, the Practice of (Edward Thomas Devine). New York: 


Lentilhon and Co. 65¢c. 
Diary of a Dug-Out, The, or the eeapelannge of a Reserve Officer 
(Captain Bastien King). Sands. 


(Continued on tage 474.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


(In 4 Vols.) With Portrait. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 6s. K : Mi = 
MACMILLAN’S 
With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information. 
Globe 8vo. thin paper, IOs. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The Edition is limited to 
525 copies, 100 of which are for America. tos. 6d. net per 
Vol. I. THE LIFE. 
NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
With 85 Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. net. 
Globe.—* Mr. Wood, it is well known, is one of the most agreeable of writers...... 
to peruse and to acquire.” 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
SELECT WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
Comprising 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. net. 
Crown Svo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
By the Author of 
THE BENEFACTRESS. 
By Agnes and Egerton Castie. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
Illustrated by J. Lockwoop 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 
In 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium Svo. Uniform with Tennyson, 
volume (sold only in sets). 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 
His pages have the attractiveness of a novel rather than of an itinerary......A book 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, PLAYS, AND POEMS. 
NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
“Elizabeth and her German Carden.” 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
HERB OF GRACE. 
By Eric Parker. 
THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 


By. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


By Evelyn Sharp. 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 
With Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


| Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S New Book. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elezant, 4s. 6d. 


_ THE WOODPICEONS AND MARY. 
By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. | “Carrots,” &c. With Illustrations by 
THE BOY'S ODYSSEY. By R. Miran. 
Water CopLanp Perry. With 
Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. 
Globe.—'* Mr. Perry's book should 
have eat juvenile readers and appre- 
ciators...... Altogether a goodly volume.” 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Demy gto. Picture Boards, 6s. 
OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF | 
NURSERY RHYMES. With Illus- 
trations in Colour by Byam Suaw. 


4to. Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF BRIAN 
O’LINN. With Illustrations by S. 
RosAMOND PRAEGER. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS TO HIMSELF. In 
English by GERALD H. RENDALL, M.A., Litt.D. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE FORMAL CARDEN IN ENCLAND. By Recina.p 


BLOMFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by F. In1co 
THOMAS, Architect. Crown i 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 

Globe 8vo. 5s. per volume. Contains 152 vols., among which are — 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 1: vols. 
EMERSOR’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
*,* Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates (5 porn and 15 other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 

*.* This book 7s an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, 
and especially as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the 
other murderers of her husband, Lord Darniey. The author has 
enjoyed the advantage of using authentic materials hitherto unknown 
to historians, namely, a number of the MSS. employed by Mary's 
enemies in getting up their case against her. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PACET, 


BART., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 

‘* Tt is a matter for unmixed congratulation that something like an 
adequate account of the history and career of the late Sir James Paget 
should be given to the world, and that it should be given ata time 
when his personality is still fresh in the recollection of his friends. 
Even those who had no personal knowledge of the subject of the bio- 
graphy will be able to obtain from it some conception, if an inadequate 
one, of the lofty integrity, the luminous intellect, the untiring perseve- 
rance, and the unfailing benevolence by which Sir James Paget was 
distinguished among his contemporaries.” Zimes. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. net 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


y PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
H. Hupson, Author of *‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c 


LEISURABLE STUDIES. By the Rev. T. H. 


Passmore, M.A., Author of “‘ The Things Beyond the Tomb,” &c. Crown Svo 
4S. net. 
ConTENTS : 


With a Preface by W. 


—The ‘Religious Woman”"— Preachments— Silly Ritual —The 


Tyranny of the Word--The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo 
Creator—Concerning the Pun—Proverbia. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported by 


Cunnincuam Getkie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*.* The Vicar and his friends in the pleasant evenings at the 
Bathscombe Vicarage discuss many subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, 
social, moral, literary, and theological ; the speakers, both clerical ana 
lay, varying the graver subjects by quiet humour and Srequent digres- 
sions into popular natural history and elementary physical philosophy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, and other 


Sketches. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versi,” 
“Voces Populi,” &c. With 25 Iifustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 3s. net. 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE PILCRIM’S DAY: 


Selections in Prose and Verse. By the Editor of ‘‘ Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY: @ Review, 


Comparison, and Re-statement, with special reference to certain Bampton 
Lectures and Recent Works on Atonement and Inspiration. By G. Vanc: 
Smitx, B.A. Philos. and Theol. Doct. Fifth Edition Revised and partly 
Rewritten. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 398. OCTOBER 1901. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT IN 1798. 
Hl, ROME AND THE NOVELISTS. 
Ill. INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AND NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
IV. LIFE IN POETRY AND LAW IN TASTE. 
V. MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
VI. RECENT RUSSIAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
VII. THE MACEDONIAN PROBLEM AND ITS FACTORS. 
VIII. SCHOOLROOM CLASSICS IN FICTION—A SURVEY. 
IX. THE FIGHT AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 
X. THE SCANDINAVIAN NOVEL. 
XI. THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
XII. PARTY POLITICS AND THE WAR. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S LIST. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


6 Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Illustrated with 100 Portraits selected by Ernest Radford. 
er: Bound in red buckram, paper label, gilt top. 
Sold only in sets, price 36s. net. 
Prospectus on Application. 


** There is, however, one novel feature in this edition which doubtless will attract 
many readers to whom Mr. Birrell might otherwise have appealed in vain ; we 
mean the portraits it contains of Johnson's friends. The selection has been made 
by Mr. Ernest Radford, and will be generally appreciated.” —Standard. 

** The distinctive feature is the series of portraits of the actors on Boswell’s stage. 
Of these there are roo, carefully selected by Mr. Ernest Radford, who writes an 
excellent introduction to explain his method of selection. The portraits have been 
well reproduced, and their tone is generally soft and pleasing.” —7imes. 


CONSTABLE'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete. in 20 Imperial 16mo. volumes. 
With coloured Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. net per volume. Each volume sold separately. 
Now Ready at all Booksellers’. 
Prospectus on Application. 


CONSTABLE’S POCKET EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 volumes. 


Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this edition. 
Bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top. 
2s.6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. net in full leather. 


Prospectus on Application. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


By JOHN STUART, 
Special Correspondent to the Morning Post. 
Crown S8vo. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d.§ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


‘* For narrative power we hold indeed that he beats 
all his competitors. Mahon’s march into Mafeking 
gives Mr. Stuart his greatest opportunity, and he 
rises up to it. No better chronicler of the hazards and 
hardships of the adventures could be desired.” 


New 6s. Fiction. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 


**Both design and execution of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new book are equally 


charming. The Renaissance spirit is within him, the spirit of chivalry, the worship 
of love, the tender, gracious devotion to women, combined with the half-playful 
mockery and humour."—Daily Telegraph. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. CARDIGAN. 


, *‘*Cardigan’ is unquestionably a stirring tale, palpitating, never faltering in 
interest, and written in a style at once vigorous, cultured, and picturesque.” 


WILL PAYNE. THE STORY OF EVA. 


> not unsuccessfully, to do for Chicago what Zola 
one for industrial Paris.... Eva stands out the central and 
and all other characters are subordinated by her.” —-Times. a 


MEREJKOWSKI. THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


_.“‘ With an ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbo,’ and perhaps skill th 
Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis he has succeeded in the 


and characters of the period." —Odserver. 
STEWART E. WHITE. THE WESTERNERS. 


“Since the days of Mr. Bret Harte’s immortal ‘ Luck of Roaring Camp’ no be 
tale of the making of an American mining camp has been written. 4 way commend: 


able and cheery book.” —Daily Mail. 
JULIAN STURGIS. STEPHEN CALINARI. 


* Quite one of the best novels of the dav." —Morning Leader. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS —Continued. 


Epsom, its History and its Surroundings (Gordon Home). Homeland 
Association. 6s. net. 

Essays of an Ex-Librarian (Richard Garnett). Heinemann. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
Chatto and Windus. 2s. net. 

Forest Schoolmaster, The (Peter Rosegger. Translated by Frances E. 
Skinner). Putnams. 

Formal Garden in England, The (Reginald Blomfield). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

«* Golden Treasury Series” :—Marcus Aurelizs Antoninus (Gerald H. 
Randall). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Handbooks for the West of Scotland”:—Fauna, Flora, and 
Geology of the Clyde Area (Edited by G. F. Scott Elliott, 
Malcolm Laurie, and J. Barclay Murdoch), 55. net. ; Handbook 
of Local Industries of Glasgow and the West of Scotland (Edited 
by Angus M‘Lean), 35. 6d. net; Handbook of Archeology, 
Education, Medical, and Charitable Institutions of Glasgow 
(Edited by Magnus MacLean), 3s. 6. net. Glasgow: Macle- 
h 


ose. 

How to Study English Literature (T. Sharpe Knowlson). Grant 
Richards. 35. 6d. 

Indian Dishes for English Tables (‘* Ketab”). Chapman and Hall. 
2s. 6d. 

James Northcote, R.A., Conversations of, with James Ward on Art 
and Artists (Edited by Ernest Fletcher). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Library of English Classics” :— Select Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 

Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, The (New Translation by Walter 
Scott). James Finch and Co. Is. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures (Douglas Jerrold). Brimley Johnson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Poems of Dante Gatriel Rossetti (‘‘Siddal Edition”). Ellis and 
Elvey. 
Poetry of Robert Burns, The (Edited by W. E. Henley and Thomas 
F. Henderson. 4 vols.). Edinburgh: Jack. 12s. 6d. net. 
Present Irish Questions (William O’Connor Morris). Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Private Memoirs, The, of Madame Roland (Edward Gilpin Johnson). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

Side and Screw (C. D. Locock). Longmans. 5.. net. 

Soul of a Cat, The (Margaret Benson). Heinemann. 

With ‘‘ Bobs” and Kriiger (Frederic William Unger). Philadelphia : 
Coates. $2.00. 

Women and their Work (The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton). Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Cassier’s Magazine, Is. 3 
The Sun-Children’s Budget, 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, Is. ; The 
Idler, 6d. ; Current Literature, 25c. ; Parents’ Review, 6a. ; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Crisis, 62 ; The Monist, 50c. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in 
announcing that an interesting volume 
of reminiscences by Mrs. CHARLES 
BAGOT, entitled “LINKS WITH THE 
PAST,” will be ready on Thursday next, 
October 17th, at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, price 16s. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernarp 


Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANS- 


VAAL WAR. By E. T. Cook, recently Editor of the “ Daily News.” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: a Reminiscence... By 


Lord Mitner, G.C.B. New Edition. Crown $vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT: a Short Life of St. 


Vincent de Paul. By James AppERLEY, Author of “‘Stephen Remarx,” &c. 
With Portrait, 3s. 6d. y 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Cuarces Marson, 


Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
T’BACCA QUEEN. By Tueopora Wi:son. 


MR. ELLIOTT: a Story of Factory Life. By 


1. O. Forp, Author of ‘‘On the Threshold,” &c. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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Che Irving Shakespeare. 


‘* What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones, 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long Monument.” 
MILTON. 


Fad Milton any idea when he penned those lines that the chief 
pyramid to be erected to“ the Admirable Dramaticke Poet, W. Shake- 
spear” would consist of tnnumerable editions which have increased 
and multipled faster than the years? The shelves of the British 
Museum hbrary groan under the weight of the various collections of 
Shakespeare's works. Many as they are, authoritative as they may be, 
valuable as they may have become on various grounds, none possibly ts 
of more enduring interest than that for which the leading interpreter 
of Shakespeare on the stage in our time is responsible. 


Che Irving Shakespeare ts a handsome work in eight 
volumes. It ts fully wllustrated by Gordon Browne and others, wt 


contains a frontispiece of Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos fortratt in the National Portrait Gallery, and with it ts 
presented a large photogravure plate of Edwin Longs famous picture 
of Flenry Irving as Flamlet. 


Che Irving Shakespeare as introduced with a charming and 
exhaustive biography of the poet written by Prof. kdward Dowden, 
which im itself renders the edition a desirable possession. Full notes 
of a kiterary and critical character are supplhed by the late Frank 
Marshall and Professor Dowden, while Sir Henry himself supplies 
Jull directions and notes for stage purposes. 


Lhe price of the eight volumes with the photogravure plate ts 
Five Pounds. They are now offered for the first time by special 
arrangement with the proprietors, and will be forwarded immediately 
on receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. The work may be seen 
at the Office of the Saturvay Review, or specimen pages will be 
Jorwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE” (with Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as 
Hamlet), on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay gs. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part 
with the work until the payments are complete. 


Sigmature 
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WARD, LOCK NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON. 


By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman Player,” ‘‘ An Enemy of the King,” &c. 
Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

Mr. R. N. Stephens's gift of dramatic presentment is so great that to read one 
of his novels is like seeing a play being acted before us on the boards. It is all 
So vivid, so strong in situations, and so full of movement, that one is not surprised 
to hear that it was as a play-writer that he made his first success. His rew novel, 
“The Continental Dragoon,” has already been a huge success in America; the 
scenes shifting with astonishing rapidity, incid following incident, and surprise 

ing close cn the heels of surprise. 


THE WARRIGALS’ WELL. 
By DONALD MACDONALD, 


Author of ‘* How we Kept the Flag Flying.” 
Illustrated by J. Macfarlane. 
From an author who has achieved so splendid a success as ‘* How we Kept the 
Flag Flying " great things will be expected. 
SPECTATOR, in a long and enthusiastic review, p ed it “the best 
in the whole list of war books.” 


In “‘ The Warrigals’ Well” the author, Mr. Donald Macdonald, takes us to his | 


own native country, North Australia, instead of to South Africa. Instead of 
showing us what waging warfare with the Boers is like, he pictures desperate 


encounters with buffaloes, cobras, and the Aborigines. It is a treasure-trove story | 


of the most exciting and extraordinary sort, told with all that wealth-flashing 


imagery and wonderful descriptive power which made ‘‘ How we Kept the Flag 


Flying ™ such a great success. 


THE COWARD. 


By ROBERT L. JEFFERSON, 
Author of **A New Ride to Khiva,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Demain Hammond. 


A —- which is likely to make something of a sensation. It might have 
been called *“‘ The Blackmailer,” for it will assuredly open the eyes of the 
man in the street to the seamy side of journalism as his eyes have not often been 
opened before. That such things should be is a public scandal, and the author has 
done well in writing this novel, which is not merely a fearless exposure of the 
corruption that exists under apparent prosperity, but is a striking and vivid repre- 
sentation of a “‘ life’ which is all unknown to the general reader. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK.” 


THE FIGHTING TROUBADOUR. 
By A. C. GUNTER, Author of ‘‘ Miss Nobody, of Nowhere,” &c. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


The verdict of ninety-nine out of a hundred who read Mr. A. C. Gunter’s new | 


novel, ** The Fighting Troubadour,” will be that the author “ has gone one better” 
than the famous ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.” There are some books that seem 
fated to ‘‘catch on,” and “The Fighting Troubadour” is so fresh a subject, so 
packed with love-interest, intrigue, hard fighting, and rapid movement, that one is 
safe in predicting that in a few weeks everyone will be reading it. 


THE WHIRLIGIG. 
By MAYNE LINDSAY, Author of ‘‘ The Valley of Sapphires,” &c. 
24 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

The DA/JL¥ CHRONICLE says —‘* This brisk and lively story, with its 
almost inconceivably rapid action and intricate imbroglio of plot and counterplot, 
is cleverly written, and charged with unfailing energy. We read it with a breath- 
less excitement.” 

The DA/L}° MAIL says :—“ Shows touches of positive genius.” 

The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—“ This very stirring novel is a 
wonderful story, and leaves the reader panting. Will commend itself to those who 
like a bustling story with exciting incidents.” 

The NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ An admirably written story of 
adventure. Crowded with sensational events. It is a fine bit of character-study, 
well conceived and happily executed.” 


THE RED CHANCELLOR. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart. 
Author of “‘ The Man Trap,"’ ‘‘ The Heiress of the Season,” ‘‘ The Pride of Life,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
PUBLIC OPINION says :—*‘ A capital book, positively bristling with adven- 
tures, and wildly exciting.” 
The A/NG says :—** A romance of stirring adventure, excitingly narrated...... One 
of the best reading romances of the season.” 
The /R/SH 71MES says:—‘‘ A really fascinating story, well written, and 
cleverly put together.” ‘ 
LLOYD'S NEWS says:—‘‘ One of the best and most readable novels of the 
adventure type that we have taken up. A story full of action, with its characters 
strongly drawn. Adventures and hairbreadth escapes abound, the style is refresh- 
ingly crisp, and the book altogether is one that can be most heartily recommended.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


THE SEVEN HOUSES. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ A Man of his Age,” “* For the Religion,” ‘‘ The King’s Pawn,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece by A. Forestier. 

_ The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ One of the most stirring and 
interesting stories that the novel-reader has had the good fortune recently to meet 
with. Itis admirably worked out ; its incidents, many of them highly dramatic, 
are presented with rare vividness and power, and its characters are singularly human 
and attractive.” 

LLOYD'S NEWS says :—“ Plenty of fighting and deeds of daring, mingled 
with cuining tricks and stratagems, keeping the reader ever alert to see what next 
shall happen to the charming heroine and her friends. This fascinating story is 
most vividly written.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Told with much literary skill.” 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 


READY ON OCTOBER st. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST ROMANCE. 
FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 


Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 


| 

| 

| THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
EACH. 


THE TEMPTRESS. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of ‘‘ If Sinners Entice Thee,” ‘* Devil’s Dice,” &c. 

| Illustrated by John S. Baker. 

| Mr. William le Queux has scarcely an equal as a writer of stories 
| that start with a mystery, and keep the reader on the tenter-hooks of 
suspense and wonderment down to the final page. The public that 
devours his absorbing stories—both in book or in serial form—is 
enormous, and his marvellous ability as a weaver of extraordinary plots 
is seen at its very best in ‘* The Temptress.” 


TWO GIRLS AND A DREAM. 


By JEAN DELAIRE, Author of ‘* A Dream of Fame,” &c. 
Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 

A very beautiful story, depending not upon sensationalism for its 
interest, but on the charm of its style and the vividness of the picture 
with which the dream of those who set out upon the road to fame is 
drawn. The author’s contributions to the magazines have already 
attracted so much attention that her novel will be read with anticipa- 
tions which its charm and freshness more than realise. 


MODERN SLAVE DEALER. 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 

Author of ‘* For the Rebel Cause,” ‘‘ Sefiorita Montenar.” 
Illustrated by Henry Austin. 

| ‘The author of “ A Modern Slave Dealer ” threatens to run Mr. Guy 
Boothby very close in the matter of popularity. His revelation in 
regard to the extent to which the vile traffic in flesh and blood is 
carried on forms the basis of a story that breaks entirely fresh ground, 
and is as absolutely novel in treatment as it is exciting in subject. 


MY LADY’S DIAMONDS. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
| Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 
Illustrated by Adolph Thiede. 
The SCO7TSMAN says:—‘‘A strong, ably constructed story. 
| Written with its writer’s well-known ability in making the most of a 
| theme like this, and it should be enjoyed by any who take it up.” 


WORLD’S FINGER. 


| By T. W. HANSHEW. 

| Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

| Readers who pride themselves upon their skill in solving mysteries 

| have plenty of scope for the exercise of their talents in ‘* The World’s 

_ Finger.” Since Poe wrote ‘‘ The Crime in the Rue Morgue” nothing 

| More gruesome or more inexplicable has been put upon paper than the 

| murder of the Death Head woman in Hoxton, followed as it was 

| almost immediately by a second and more mysterious crime. And in 
this case the explanation is as astounding as the singular chain of 
events with which the tale opens. 


MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of The Survivor,” ‘‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 
Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


The B/RMINGHAM GAZETTE says :—‘ Mr. Oppenheim is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest story-tellers of the day ; his imagina- 
tion is unbounded, his characters powerfully drawn, his plots well 
thought out and cleverly developed with due regard to probability, 
while his wide knowledge of the world and of men gives to his 
romances a distinction which raises them above the ordinary tale of 
romantic adventure, crime, and intrigue.” 

LLOYD'S NEWS says :—‘* Mr. Oppenheim occupies a place in 

| the very fore rank of writers of sensational fiction. Nothing (in this 
story) for a moment oversteps the bounds of probability, the air of 
truth giving the story a fascination for even the most hardened reader 
of sensational fiction.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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TO-DAY APPEARS THE NEW AND POPULAR REVIEW, 


THE WEEK’S SURVEY 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND COMMERCE. 


No. 1. 
CONTENTS: 
A Centre Party. : Sir James Paget. 
The Imperialist and Social Reform. ** Kim,” ‘* New Canterbury Tales.” 


Housing the Count Council. Modern Criticism, &c. 
The First Liberal Imperialist. By Sir Gossip from Bookland. 

Wemyss Reid. The Lover's Prayer to Autumn. By 
Is the Battleship Doomed? By A. F. M. Huefier. 

Burgoyne. French Courtship. By Stoddard Dewey. 
Events of the Week. | Finance and Trade. 
The Latest Books Reviewed. { 


And other Contributions. 


EVERY SATURDAY. ONE PENNY. 
JOHN DICK, 313 Strand ; and of all Newsagents. 


A HISTORY OF HAND-MADE LACE. 
By Mrs. E. NEVILL JACKSON. 


With Supplementary Remarks by SicNox Ernesto Jesurum. Exquisitely 
lllustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and 
their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates 
of great beauty. 
In crown cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by post 19s. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace, in haif 
Persian, price £4 43. net, by post £4 5s. 6d. 


(75 copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5s., when the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Bazaar, 


Journal of the lf 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Of all Newsagents, 2d. 


For BUYING Anything, 
For SELLING Anything, 
For ASKING Anything 


By the Amateur. 


170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MENTIONED IN... 
| . DESPATCHES. 


The 6 numbers of the ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
containing the various lists of Officers and Men men- 
tioned in despatches and recommendations of Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener and other Generals are still 
on sale. Prices from 64d. post free. The whole six 
sent post free on receipt of 4s. 34. Send for list show- 
ing what each number contains. Early application zs 
necessary as the first numbers are extremely limited, 
and orders will be executed in rotation.— Address H 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | 


KUM 
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Che Pilot. 


A Weekly Review, edited by D. C. LATHBURY, 
price 6d. 


In recent Issues of THE PitoT Articles on the following subjects 
have appeared :— 

Literary.—Huxley ; Dante (several Articles); Bishop Stubbs as 
an Historian; The Housing of Books, by Stephen Gwynn; The 
Secret of ‘‘Charm” in Literature, by Canon Ainger; A Series of 
Articles on ‘* Books and Men,” by Andrew Lang. 


Biographieal.—Charlotte Yonge; Sir John Stainer, by W. 
Barclay Squire; Walter Savage Landor; Verdi; Joachim; Jules 
Lemaitre. 

Politieal.—The New Indian Province ; Throne and Nation ; The 
Hospitals Commission ; Army Reform ; Colonisation in South Africa ; 
Poor Relief; Irish Loyalty ; ’Tis Forty Years Since, by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff. 

Edueational.—The Education Bill; Pensions for Assistant- 
Masters in Secondary Schools; The Study of Modern Languages, 
by Sir Fredk. Pollock, Bart.; Head Masters and Head Masters; The 
Place of Latin in Education. 

Religious.—The Convocations Bill; The Roman Hierarchy in 
England ; The Spanish Clergy ; The Social Work of the Laity ; and 
articles by Canon Gore, the Bishop of Southampton, the Rev. R. R. 
Dolling, the Rev. Anthony Deane, &c. 


University Matters, Science, Philosophy, Archzology, 
Travel, French Correspondence, Finance, Natural 
History ;—and Serial Articles: “Out of the Shadow,” by Michael 
Fairless ; ‘‘ Modern Instances,” by ‘‘ Epsilon;” ‘Indian Winter 
Outlines ;” ‘* Comments by the Way,” by ‘‘ A Bystander.” 


THE PILOT may be obtained from any Newsagent, or will be sent 
direct from the Publishing Office, 2 Exeter Street, Strand. Subscrip- 
tion rates per annum: Inland, 26s.; Abroad, 28s. 6d. ; per Half- 
year, Inland, 135. 6d. ; Abroad, 145. 6d. post free. 


THE BOOK ON BRIDGE. 


At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Stationers. 
PRICE’ ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Bridge 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


Description and Rules of the Game. 
How to Score. How to Play. 
What to Lead, &c. &c. 


All contained in a small attractively printed and bound volume 
which will go into the pocket. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE BIJOUS. 


DOUBLE VOLUMES. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Bound in cloth, with Portraits. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI, 


With Special Photographs. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By H. WHATES. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THE TETE CONCESSIONS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED. 


6 hw following report has been forwarded to the 
Shareholders :— 

As this is the first time that I have had the pleasure of meeting you as a full 
Board since my return from the West Coast of Africa, I should like to give you an 
account of the work I did in that country as the representative of the Tete Con- 
cessions Syndicate, Limited, and also as a Director of that Company. 

During my tour I was accompanied by my fellow-Director, Mr. H. J. Meyerstein, 
who, I think I am correct in saying, is quite as favourably impressed with the 
possibilities of the future of this Syndicate as I am myself. 

You will remember that the Tete Concessions Syndicate, Limited, was formed 
primarily to acquire from the Gold Fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, the options as 
specified over four properties in different parts of Eastern Akim, and also with 
power to acquire in any other part of West Africa any further properties that might 
be thought to be of value by mys elf whilst actually in the country. 

On my arrival in West Africa I experienced the greatest difficulty in inducing the 


«chiefs, who had entered into the option agreements with the Gold Fields of 


Eastern Akim, Limited, to give effect to the options that we had acquired, by 
granting leases for 99 years upon the terms that had been previously decided upon 
in the option agreements, and I consider that some valuable time was lost. Rather 
than submit to what I considered would be an imposition upon the Tete Con- 
cessions Syndicate, Limited, by the chiefs demanding most excessive rents, instead 
of those previously arranged in the options, I determined not to press the matter of 
their execution at that time, but gave instructions to Messrs. Osborne & Martin, 
the Syndicate’s Solicitors on the Coast, to take the necessary legal steps to compel 
the chiefs, if necessary, to carry out the original arrangements that they had entered 
into with the Gold Fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, or their assignees, in which 
latter position, of course, we stand. 

In one case only were the chiefs at last willing to assign their lands under a 
99 years’ lease under the conditions expressed in the option, and this was accordingly 
¢arried out, and I am able to report to you that the Syndicate is now in possession 
of a 99 years’ lease, direct from the native grantors, over the lands specified in the 
option belonging to the village of Tete. 

Having so far, for the time being, settled the options acquired from the Gold 
Fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, and possessing the necessary powers to act for 
the full Board, I made it my duty to acquire properties in other parts of the Gold 
Coast Colony in favour of the Tete Concessions Syndicate, Limited, and I am 
nleased to be able to report to you that I was fortunate enough to secure three 
| en each for o9 years, with a total area of 13 square miles, in the Syndicate’s 
favour, on what I consider most reasonable terms. These leases are over lands 
in the Berraku district of the Gold Coast Colony, some 20 miles west of Accra, 
which I believe will prove to be of value when sufficient development work has 
been done upon them. : 

The leases thus acquired in the name of the Syndicate have been stamped and 
registered in the Colony, and copies have been filed with the Concessions Court, in 
order to obtain the necessary validity for the titles of the same. — 

In addition to securing the three leases that I have just mentioned, I was able to 
acquire in my own name four leases of five square miles each at Akatasi in Eastern 
Akim, which I propose to hand over to be dealt with jointly by this Syndicate, the 
Abompeh Syndicate, Limited, and myself, acting as the representative of Mr. J. F. 

Iphyne, the gentleman by whom the said properties were introduced to me. Mr. 
J. F, Dolphyne has been working the said concessions for the past 12 years at a 
considerable profit to himself, but only on a very limited scale. i ‘ 

Whilst on the spot I was able to allow Mr. J. H. Powell, the Chief Engineer of 
the Gold Fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, to pay a visit to these properties, and I 
have great pleasure in adding his Report upon them for your information. 


MR. POWELL’S REPORT. 
Dukes’ Avenve, Cuiswick, W., 
September 26th, 1901. 

Geo. Macponap, Esq., 57, MoorcaTe STREET, E.C. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of September 25th, asking for my opinion of 
the value of the four concessions known as Akatasi Lands, belonging to the chief 
and people of Akanten, in Eastern Akim, Gold Coast Colony, I beg to state that I 
visited this land in June last, and looked over it with the object of deciding whether 
the gold-bearing alluvial found was likely to prove payable, and also if there was a 
probability of finding gold-bearing reefs. 

I found that there were a large number of native shafts on the property which had 

en made in the past by the natives in working the alluvial, but i found also, 
what in my experience of West Africa is quite exceptional, that at the present time 
the natives were working this alluvial on a large scale by open work, stripping the 
gravel of the over-burden, and then washing the gold-bearing gravel in the stream 
near. This work was being carried out on the banks of the River Suhen, which 
forms the dividing line between two of the concessions ; a native village having been 
established near the site of the workings. 

On examination, I found that nearly an acre of ground had either been worked, 
or cleared ready for working. The over-burden, consisting of loamy soil and clay 
slightly hardened in places by the deposition of oxides of iron, was about 12 feet 
thick, and below this there was a thickness of about 4 feet of gravel, from which 
the gold is obtained. 

This gravel consists of small rounded quartz pebbles, with a considerable number 
of angular pieces of hard shale and a few boulders of decomposed dolerite. The 
largest -of those I saw would! not weigh more than 2 cwt. The gravel is lying on 
soft clay, which is probably the decomposed bed rock. 

From the panning tests which I made, and from information gathered from the 
natives as to the yield they obtained, I estimated that the yield trom this gravel is 
about 2 dwt. per cubic yard. The gold is coarse, and would be readily separated 
from the gravel in an ordinary sluice. 

The conditions are very favourable for the successful working of a gold dredge, 
and if, on thoroughly prospecting the average value of the gravel, they should 
a oy considerably less than that above stated, substantial profits could still 

made. 

The River Suhen is a large stream about 30 feet across, with a good volume of 
water at all seasons of the year, and the area of the alluvial deposits on both sides 
of this stream is undoubtedly very large. 

There is also a considerable quantity of float quartz on the property, a portion 
consisting of white sugasy quartz, which when crushed.and panned gave a little 
gold. From the site where the natives were working, I obtained some dark-blue 
angular quartz, which they told me they had broker off a reef about 1 foot thick 
running across the bottom of one of the pits which they had worked, but which at 
the time of my visit had been covered with the over-burden from an adjoining pit. 
This quartz on panning also showed a little gold. 

I feel satisfied that thorough prospecting will reveal the presence of gold-bearing 


-reefs and that probably some of them will prove payable. 


I consider that these concessions are likely to prove valuable, and that they are 
-well worth the expenditure of sufficient money to thoroughly prospect them. 
(Signed) J. H. POWELL. 


From this short statement it will be seen that the present position of the Tete 


‘Concessions Syndicate, Limited, is a much stronger one than it was at its formation. 


Not only have we still the right to exercise the remaining three options taken over 
from the Gold Fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, but we are in possession in our own 
right and title of four separate leases for 99 years, covering an area of about 
25 square miles, plus an equal interest with the Abompeh Syndicate, Limited, in 
the four leases for 99 years of five square miles each, also in Eastern Akim. 

In addition this Syndicate is interested to the extent of 30,000 fully-paid shares in 
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the Accra Consolidated Corporation, Limited, and 3,000 shares in the Kyebi Lands 
Corporation, Limited. 
SHORT PARTICULARS OF THE PROPERTIES SECURED. 
(a) In the Syndicate’s name— 


Lanp. AREA. DocuMENT. RENTAL. 

1. Tete 12 sq. miles Lease 99 years £50 

2. Imbronan itto 
3. Inchimah ditto 
4. Imbortsie 409 ditto £100 

(8) Jointly with The Abompeh Syndicate, Limited— 

1. Akatasi Land 5 sq. miles Lease 99 years £100 
2. ditto £100 
+ ” ” 5 ditto £100 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) GEO. MACDONALD. 


ABOSSO GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


5 kp Statutory Meeting was held yesterday at Win- 


chester House, E.C., Monsieur Albert Vérillon, of Paris, presiding. 

Mr. T. J. Foster (Secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I regret that Sir Charles Euan-Smith, whom 
we had hoped would preside to-day, is unable to be present with us. As you know, 
this is the Statutory Meeting to comply with the Companies Act, and I have no 
resolution to propose on this occasion. However, enquiries have been made by 
shareholders as to the actual developments, and your board seiz2 this opportunity 
to give some details. From the statement which has been circulated amongst 
the shareholders, you may see at a glance that the financial position of the 
Company is good. I may add that 95,000 shares were offered to the 
shareholders of the parent Company (the Taquah and Abosso Gold Mining 
Company (1909), Limited), and 95 per cent. of that number were applied for 
and allotted, thus showing their faith in the future of this Company. There 
being many new names on our share register not familiar with the history of these 
Mines your board believes it convenient to remind you that the Abosso Mine is not 
a new concern nor a mere prospect, but that about twenty years ago an Anglo- 
French company commenced operations there, which were of a rudimentary nature 
owing to the difficulties of transport, and the very limited financial means of that 
company and their successors, caused the work .to be interrupted during long 
periods. In the earlier days of the Colony it was an impossibility to carry 
heavy machinery, nor when the cyanide process was discovered, which 
made the success of the Rand, was it possible to introduce it, although it has 
been demonstrated that it can be applied with equal success to our ore—still, 
12,587 ounces of standard gold sold for nearly £49,000 sterling, were obtained, 
leaving at least 5 dwt. in the tailings. As we have not to deal with unknown 
ground, it has been possible to decide upon a systematic plan for developing the 
Abosso Mine, and the Engineer in charge, Mr. W. H. Tinney, is devoting his full 
energy tothe work. The rails of the Government line are actually laid three miles 
beyond Taquah, and will reach the \bosso district in a short time, the Manager is 
building our own branch railway to connect the Government line with the Mines, 
our aim being that trucks may arrive from Sekondi direct to Abosso without 
transhipment. The experience of the past having shown that each rainy season 
a huge quantity of surface water poured into the Mines through the numerous old 
native pits and thus interfered very much with work, it has been decided to sink 
our Underlie Main Shaft well behind the foot-wall and below the native workings, 
so as to leave a sufficient room to protect the workings when drifting is commenced. 
Our experts entertain no doubts as to the continuity of the reef in depth, but, in 
order to ensure an economical extraction and save useless cross-cuttings in the future, 
it has been decided to ascertain the actual dip or incline of the reef in depth before 
commencing the sinking of the shaft, and we have two diamond drills at present at 
work with that object. As soon as this result is attained the main shaft will be 
started, everything being meantine prepared on the surface, at the place located for 
it. As the Government railway is only five miles from Abosso it was out of the 
question for us to send heavy machinery before it and our branch line are com- 
pleted, but this seems a question of two or three months only. Having myself 
managed the Abosso and Taquah Mines in the early days and having personal 
experience of the country and the property, I can express my sincere opinion now 
that the general conditions of the colony and the financial situation of the enter- 
prise are so completely altered, that the Abosso Mine promises and has every chance 
to be a success. I may say, in conclusion, that the Stock Exchange Committee 
have granted a special settlement in the Company's shares to take place on the 16th 
instant, and I will now ask our managing director, Mr. Daniel H. Bayldon, to say 
a few words. 

Mr. Bayldon said: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, my connection with your Com- 
pany has been short, barely two months, therefore, beyond making myself acquainted 
with the general run of affairs and attending to immediate requirements as they 
arise, I have on this occasion but little to add to the remarks of the Chairman, 
who, as the representative of a very large French interest in your Company, 
we welcome here to-day. I may tell you I have accepted the position of 
Managing Director on your Board, and in order to undertake these duties, 
I relinquished the position of consulting engineer to important mining inter- 
ests in New Zealand with which I have been connected for a considerable 
period. My reason for doing so was that I considered the West, African 
Goldfields presented features of great possibility with which I became acquainted 
more than five years ago. Therefore, under the circumstances, your Company's 
affairs will be a first consideration with me. The energetic manager of the Taquah 
and Abosso Company, Mr. Tinney, supervises your affairs at Abosso and elsewhere 
on the coast, and in his hands they can be left with the utmost confidence. The 
immediate mine working is inthe hands of a thoroughly competent and practical 
mine manager with whose antecedents I am well acquainted, he is assisted by a 
picked staff of miners, whose number will be added toas occasion requires. Diamond 
drill boreholes are now in progress, with which good headway is being made ; these 
are being put down to ascertain the angle of the underlay of the lode, and from the 
result of these we shall be guided in sinking your Main Shaft. I may say the 
holes are not being put down for the purpose of finding out the value 
of the lode, as it is well known that results thus obtained are by 
no means always a reliable indication of the value of the ore ; they afford, however, 
good and, indeed, indispensable data upon which to project such important works 
as the sinking of Shafts. Mr. Tinney is now awaiting the completion of the first to 
enable him to sink a main shaft to the best advantage, and conduct systematic 
mining operations. This shaft will open up a part of the property which has yielded 
excellent ore from the old surface workings and which consists of a very small pro- 
portion of the whole Concession. As soon as the development of this portion is 
well in hand other most important sections of the property will receive due 
attemion. A branch, or side line, railway has been surveyed, and is now 
being graded, in order to connect the Sekondi-Takwa main line with your 
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mine; the progress being made is very satisfactory, and within a reasonable 
time by its means all our mining material and stores will be delivered at a con. 
venient point for their distribution. This work will most sensibly reduce the cost 
of delivery, and will enable material to be placed on the mine expeditiously from 
the coast, which formerly required to be carried in small sections at great expense 
and delay. I may say, in conclusion, that everything is being done to maintain the 
health of your staff and expedite the development of your properity which, from all 
the information which has come before me, I conclude to be one of great value. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and 


THE PALACE THEATRE. 


Shes eighth annual meeting of the Palace Theatre 


(Limited) was held at the Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Count Max Hollender being in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that several 
shareholders had been good enough to write and congratulate the Board on the 
result of the year’s working. A dividend of 29 per cent. should, he thought, be 
satisfactory to them all, although it was not, of course, so agreeable as one of 25 or 
30 percent. The principal thing about which he wished to speak was the differ- 
ence shown in the receipts as compared with the previous year, the amount being 
rather large. Most of them must be aware of the fact that the period under review 
had been an execrable one all round in commercial circles. Their takings were 
naturally affected by the death of Queen Victoria. He did not suggest that 
their patrons had a monopoly of patriotism, but be was sure that they were of a class 
who would show their respect by abstaining from visiting places of amusement 
for a considerable time. The protracted war and the ‘very hot summer had also 
been against them. In addition, taxation, over which the directors had no control, 
had increased, while competition was keener than ever. Every house of this kind, 
with one exception, had failed to do so well as in the preceding year, so that, taking 
everything into consideration, he thought that the shareholders had reason to be 
satisfied with the success which had attended the management of the Palace Theatre 
during the past year. The unfair restrictions imposed on the company by the County 
Council had interfered with the busi He had referred to this matter every 
year, but it was one in respect of which the Board were powerless. He thought 
that the proposed dividend, which was at a slightly reduced rate, was a justification 
of the soundness of the financial policy of the Directors. Some of the Shareholders 
last year said that the profits should be divided up to the hilt, but the Board did not 
think it wise to do so, and pay a dividend one year of 30 or 35 per cent., and the 
following year, perhaps, only 15 per cent. The events of the past year, unfortu- 
nately, had confirmed the Directors in the view which he expressed at the last 
meeting. They hoped to be able to remain in the position of being able to pay such 
a dividend as that now proposed, if no more. Having alluded to the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Charles Morton (manager), he concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. T. Ernest Polden, and carried. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. L. Graydon, a final 
distribution of 13 per cent., making, with the interim payment of 7 per cent., 
20 per cent. for the year, leaving £21,365 to be carried forward, was agreed to. 
The retiring director, Mr. Eugene Cremetti, was re-elected, and, in the course of 
a few remarks, Mr. Runtz said that he thought the shareholders as a body were 
well satisfied with what the Board had done last year, considering the many adverse 

circumstances against which they had had to contend. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, to Mr. Charles Morton, 
the manager; Mr. Philip Yorke, the deputy manager; Mr. Alfred Plumpton, the 
musical director ; and the staff of the company, was then proposed and unanimously 
accorded, 

Mr. Morton, who was enthusiastically received, in acknowledging the toast, said 
that the prospect for the company was very hopeful, and he thought they were 
justified in looking forward to a busy summer in consequence of the forthcoming 
Coronation. The proceedings then terminated. 


HANS CRESCENT HOTEL. 


S lens fifth annual general meeting of the Hans 


Crescent Hotel Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Hans 
Crescent Hotel, Hans Crescent, Belgravia, S.W., under the presidency of Mr. 
Edward Rawlings (chairman of the company). 

In moving the adoption of the report the Chairman said that the result of the past 
year's trading was that, after allowing the necessary sum for repairs and renewals, 
and making provision for bad debts, there remained a profit of £6,67:, out of which 
the debenture interest had been paid, leaving a balance of £775, which it was pro- 
posed to carry forward. The position was distinctly better than it was 12 months ago. 
There was then a debit balance of £332, while in the two preceding years the debit 
balances were £1,926 and £5,929 respectively. This was, therefore, the first occasion 
in the history of the company when the earnings had been sufficient to meet the deben- 
ture interest and to leavea reasonable amount to be carried forward. Tosome extent 
this result was more satisfactory than it appeared at first sight, because the period 
under review was a particularly bad one for season and society hotels, such as 
theirs, in consequence of the death of Queen Victoria. Nevertheless, the business 
done by the company during the year amounted to £27,027, as compared with 
425,265 in the previous year, which indicated that the hotel was making permanent 
progress, and justified the hope that, at some future time, it would be in a pros- 
perous condition. The working expenses had gone up by between 4600 and £700. 
The coal contracts for the current year would show a considerable saving. With 
regard to the outlook he might say that the prospects for this coming year were un- 
doubtedly good. It would be coronation year, and there would, of course, be 
festivals on a large sgale throughout London. Indeed, he might say, they 
were already booking rooms for next season, and he had no doubt that as much 
accommodation as they could possibly give to their customers would be demanded. 
He thought they might depend upon having a good year. The great point in con- 
nection with the company, and which had affected it very much, was the fact that 
their Cadogan rooms, which form a very important part of the property, were still 
empty. A large amount of capital was spent in that direction, and that was lying 
idle, and therefore there was no earning capacity in it at the present time. This 
was a question which was given their most serious contemplation from time to 
time. They still thought that the time would come when that portion of their 
property would be of very considerable value, as the hotel went on in- 
creasing in public favour. They had had one or two overtures from 
people with regard to it; in fact, one suggestion had been made once or twice, 
and if it was carried through he thought it would be of very great advantage to the 
hotel. There had been suggestions made by influential parties that it would make 
a first-rate club. Well, these premises, to his mind, would be an ideal situation for 


aclub, and negotiations were going on at the present time with a view to their 
utilisation for that purpose. Should the current year prove to be a good one, as the 
directors believed would be the case, the preference sharehokdérs might look for a 
certain amount of dividend. Before any preference dividend could be paid, 
however, it would be necessary to readjust the capital. The loss which had been 
carried forward from year to year would have to be written off, and, at the same time, 
it weuld be desirable to liquidate the preliminary expenses so as to start afresh witha 
clean balance-sheet. That should not prove a difficult operation, because there were: 
many of the ordinary shareholders who would be willing to sacrifice a portion 
of their holding with the object of rearranging the capital. He then moved the 
adoption of the report, the motion being seconded by Mr. Herbert Bennett. 
The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


NEW LYDENBURG MINERALS. 


Se first ordinary annual general meeting of the 
New Lydenburg Minerals Exploring Company, Limited, was held on 
Wednesday, at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. John L. Matthews (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 


and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman referred to some points in the report and balance-sheet. The 
created capital of the company was £150,000, divided into 300,003 shares of ros. 
each. The principal object for which the company was formed, was to purchase 
the whole of the undertaking of the old Lydenburg Minerals Company. The assets 
comprised, firstly, five freehold farms in the Lydenburg district; secondly, 
the benefit of a certain agreement to prospect over five other farms of the 
Transvaal Lands Company, with the right to purchase and float the same 
into subsidiary companies; and, thirdly, a few shares in other companies. 
The principal consideration to be paid for these assets was the obligation 
to allot to the liquidator of the old company 280,000 shares of ios. each, 
credited with 7s. 6d. per share as paid up, with a view to distributing the same 
amongst the shareholders of that company. Allotments were ultimately made in 
the terms of the agreement of 139,555 shares, which left 160,020 unissued out of 
300,000. It was eventually agreed to issue 100,000 of these shares fully-paid in 
exchange for properties. He reviewed the financial position of the Company in 
some detail, and pointed out that in the event of any amalgamation scheme being 
brought forward the company would be in a very strong position to enter into 
any such scheme. Turning to the report, apart from the unfortunate dis- 
pute which had arisen with the Transvaal Lands Company, which it 
was hoped will be amicably arranged, the principal item of importance was the 
acquisition of additiona! properties. ‘‘As previously mentioned, the directors 
found themselves with some 160,000 shares available for issue, and ascertaining 
that the owners of these properties were prepared to dispose of them, upon the 
kasis that the consideration should be paid entirely in shares, an offer was made, 
and, negotiations following, the arrangement adopted was eventually agreed to, 
and the enumerated interest became the property of this company. Of the five 
freehold farms forming the original property of the company, two will only be readily 
accessible upon the completion of the Silati Railway. The opportunity cf securing 
an interest in a property of the character of Natal’s Hoop was one not to be lightly 
let pass. A report upon the property made in October, 1896, by one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Lydenburg district, Mr. R. T. N. James, kives a most encourag- 
ing account of the farm. It is situated eight miles only from the town of Lydenburg, 
is about 4,000 acres in extent, and has the valley of the Spekboom River running 
through its centre. The large supply of water from this and other sources gives 
exceptional facilities for carrying on mining operations at a lowcost. Nearly the 
whole of the farm is more or less covered with timber of different descriptions, and 
suitable for mining purposes as well as fuel. Another acquisition of great prospec- 
tive value is the twenty per cent. interest in the properties held by Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit & Co. The four farms adjoin and form a compact block aggregat- 
ing about 24,000 acres. Their value as mineral-bearing properties has yet 
to be proyed; but their position warrants a sanguine view being taken of 
their future. The other farm purchased—namely, Versailles—is nearer to the 
Murchison Range, and is situated not far from one of the company’s original 
properties. It will therefore have, like its neighbour, to wait for the advent of the 
Silati Railway. Its size (represented to be between 9,000 and 10,000 acres), and the 
fact that it is one of the oldest inhabited farms in the district and well known as an 
excellent agricultural property, give promise that it will yield a revenue apart from 
its mineral possibilities.” He formally proposed : ‘‘ That the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts to June 30, 1991, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Richard Pearce seconded the resolution, which was unanimously carried. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. % 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 


25% 
3 oO on Deposits, repayable on demand, 3 o 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ BirKBECK, LONDON. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Paid-up Capital .. eo ee £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund .. oo ee oe $1,225,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every dcontigsion ion of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, ua iver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 
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MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY READJUSTMENT. 


To the Holders of the following BONDS and STOCK :— 
Mexican National Railroad Company Six per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) Gold Bonds due 1927. 
Mexican National Railroad Company Six per Cent. Second Mortgage Series ‘“‘ A” Bonds due 1917. 
Mexican National Railroad Company Six per Cent. Second Mortgage Series ‘‘ B” Bonds due 1917. 
Mexican National Railroad Company Six per Cent. Income Mortgage Bonds due 1937. 


Mexican National Railroad Company Capital Stock (Voting Trust Certificates). 


The undersigned, representing large amounts of the various securities of the 
Mexican National Railroad Company, held by themselves and others, have made a 
careful examination of the affairs of the Company, and have, after consultation 
with an expert independent of the present management, reached the conclusion that 
the future prosperity of the road depends upon the changing of the gauge, and 
the making of necessary improvements in order to establish a standard-gauge main 
line from the City of Mexico to Laredo, Texas; as otherwise the railroad will 
probably lose most of its through traffic and become almost entirely dependent 
upon its local business. 

The expert estimates that the cost of making the main line standard-gauge, and 
other necessary improvements, including the building of the El Salto exteasion, 
will amount to about $10,200,000 United States currency; that, within two years 
after these improvements are completed, the net} earnings of the road will 
amount to about $4,600,000 Mexican currency, equal, at the present rate of 
exchange, to about $2,109,000 United States currency ; and that thereafter the net 
earnings will gradually increase from year to year. 


A readjustment of the finances of the Mexican National Railroad Company 


therefore becomes necessary in order to enable it to raise new capital to accomplish” 
the above purposes, and to provide adequate means for present and future require 
ments. 

With these objects in view, the undersigned have formulated the Plan and 
Agreement of Readjustment, dated October 8, 1901, and have agreed to act as 
Readjustment Managers as stated therein. A syndicate has been formed by the 
undersigned to provide all the cash requirements under the Plan. 

The Plan of Readjustment has been approved by the Directors of the Mexican 
National Raiiway Company, Limited (of London), who hold on deposit a very 
large majority of the Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. Second 
Mortgage Series “A” and Series ‘‘B” Bonds, and its acceptance has been 
unanimously recommended by them to their certificate holders. 

The Plan of Readjustment provides for the creation of the following new 
securities :— 


FIRST. 
$20,000,000 PRIOR LIEN 44 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1926. 


These bonds will bear interest from October 1, rg0r, free of all taxes, which the 
Company may be required to pay or retain therefrom, and are to be secured by a 
Mortgage or Deed of Trust upon all the railroad, terminals and equipment of the 
Mexican National Railroad Company, now owned or of which it or the new C om- 
pany may become possessed through the expenditure of the fund provided for in 
this readjustment, and also upon the securities of the Texas Mexican Railway Com- 
pany. Including the proposed El Salto extension, the mileage would consist of 
about 953 miles of sttndard-gauge track and about 452 miles of narrow-gauge 
track. 

The right will be reserved to increase the above issue by an amount not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for the general purposes of the Company under proper restrictions, but 
no bonds forming part of this increase are to be sold before January rst, 1904, except 
to meet amy unexpected increase in the expenses in connection with making the 
road standard gauge and building the proposed E! Salto extension. 

The right will also bg reserved to call in and redeem all or any part of the said 
Prior Lien Bonds upon six months’ notice at 105 per cent. and accrued interest. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railroad, or if it 
should be found advisable to create a proprietary Company, the existing securities 
deposited under the Plan may be pledged under the Prior Lien Mortgage as security 
for the bonds issued thereunder until such lines of railroad shall be acquired by the 
new Company and subjected to the direct lien of the mortgage. 

The Prior Lieu Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 


In partial exchange for existing bonds . ee +» $10,779,000 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide atk: sugeieemante of Plan ee 9,221,000 
$20,000,000 


To the extent that any of the new Bonds may not be used or required for the 
purposes above named provision will be made in the mortgage for their reservation 
for future issue under proper restrictions. 

As to any further increase of this issue, reference is made to the paragraph regard. 
ing the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as stated 
below. 

SECOND. 
15,000,000 FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS, DUE x51. 


These bonds will bear interest from October 1, 1901, free of all taxes which the 
Company may be required to pay or retain therefrom, and are to be secured by mort- 
gage upon all the railroad and properties covered by the Prior Lien Mortgage above 
mentioned, subject to the lien and conditions of that mortgage or Deed of Trust, and 
by a first lien on all property hereafter acquired or constructed other than that acquired 
or constructed under this Plan. 

The right will be reserved to increase the amount of these bonds by $15,000,000, 
of which $6,c00,000 may be used for betterments and improvements of the railroad 
and properties covered by the first consolidated mortgage, or for the acquisition of 
equipment for use thereon, at the rate of not exceeding $500,000 a year, and 
9,000,000 thereof for acquisitions of new property and for extensions, at the rate of 
net exceeding $10,000 per mile of standard-gauge line, or $7,500 per mile of narrow- 
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gauge line, on which the consolidated mortgage will be a first lien, and for no other 
purpose. 

The right will also be reserved to issue not to exceed $23,000,000 of these bonds, 
in addition to said $30.000,000 thereof, to retire, at or before maturity, an equal 
amount of the 44 Per Cent. Prior Lien Bonds, bond for bond. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railroad, or it 
should be found advisable to create a proprietary Company, the existing securities 
deposited under the Plan may be pledged under the first consolidated mortgage 
as security for the bonds issued thereunder, subject, however, to the lien of the 
mortgage securing the Prior Lien Bonds, until such fines of railroad shall be 
acquired by the new Company and subjected to the direct lien of the mortgage. 

The First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 

In partial exchange of existing securities ee ee $11,404,687 50 


Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of Plan ee 39595932 52 


$15,000,coo co 


To the extent that any of the new Bonds may not be used or required for the 
purposes above named, provision will be made in the mortgage for\their reservation 
for future issue under proper restrictions. 

As to any further increase of this isste, reference is made to the paragrapl: regard- 
ing the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as stated 
below. 

THIRD. 
$25,000,000 4 PER CENT. NON-CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK. 

This stock will be entitled to receive non-cumulative dividends at a rate not to 
exceed 4 per cent. per annum, before the payment of any dividend on the Common 
Stock, and shall not be entitled to any dividends in excess of 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

This stock will be applied as follows : 

In partial exchange for existing securities .. oe ee . ee $20,663,625 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of Plan .. oe 1,009,00,, 
In compensation for surrender of all rights of the Mexican National 

Construction Company, its successors or transferee, under their 

agreements with the Mexican National R.R. Company, hereto- 

fore acquired by Speyer & Company and associates (Purchased 

by Syndicate) os ee ee ee oe oe ee 1,400,000 


$23,063,625 
For contingencies (any surplus to new Company) .. ee oe oe 1,935,375 


$25,000,090 
As to any further increase of this issue, reference is made to the paragraph regard- 
ing the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as stated 
below. 
FOURTH. 
$23,350,000 COMMON STOCK. 
This stock will be applied in exchange for existing Capital Stock at the rate of 
dollar for dollar. 


PROVISION FOR ACQUISITION OF MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The right will be reserved to issue, in addition to the bonds and stock above 
specified, not to exceed $7,000,000 of the New First Consolidated Mortgage 
4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, and not to exceed $7,000,000 of the New 4 Per Cent. 
Non-Cumulative Preferred Stock of the new Company, so as to provide means for 
acquiring securities of the Mexican International Railroad Company (which shall 
include at least a majority of the capital stock of that Company) in case the 
Readjustment Managers or the new Company shall consider such acquisition 
advisable. 

Provision is also to be made in the mortgages securing the New Prior Lien 
44 Per Cent. Gold Bonds and the New First Consolidated 4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
that, in case the Readjustment Managers or the new Company after such acquisi- 
tion of the ‘controlling interest in the Mexican International Railroad Company 
deem it advantageous to unify the bonded debts of the Mexican International 
Railroad Company and of the new (Mexican National Railroad) Company, the 
atter may issue such additional amounts of either or both classes of its bonds as 
may be necessary for the purpose of taking up, bond for bond, the corresponding 
classes of the then existing mortgage bonds of the Mexican International Railroad 
Company. 

VOTING TRUST. 

In order to establish such control of the new Company as shall secure a satisfac- 
tory management of the property for a period of years, both classes of stock of the 
new Company (except such shares as may be disposed of to qualify Directors) shall 
be vested in three Voting Trustees, who shall be appointed on or before completion 
of Readjustment by the Readjustment Managers for five years, and for such further 
period (if any) as shail elapse before the Preferred Stock shall have paid 4 per cent. 
cash dividends per annum for two successive years, although the Voting Trustees 
in their discretion may deliver the stock at an earlier date, as provided in the Trust 
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Agreement. In the meanwhile the Voting Trustees are to deliver their Certificates POSITION OF THE NEW COMPANY. 


in the usual form. ‘ 
The basis of Exchange of existing Bonds is sho the foll: table :— 
= = ee ee . The annual fixed charges after readjustment (it is estimated) will be : 


Four-and-a-half per cent. on $20,000,000 Prior Lien Gold Bonds ++ $900,000 


| Each $1,000 wit. RECEIvE— Four per cent. on $15,000,000 First Consolidated Mortgage Gold 
= 2.8 kS 
Existinc Bonps anp Stock To 3553 
BE DeposiITED. 555 BERS 
| (Cash &S to § 8 The net earnings for the year ending December 31, 1900, were, accord- 
| “ES ing to the annual report of the Company .. ee $1,208,634 
go To which may be added items for capital and other extraordinary 
Zz aus Ae expenditures which had to be charged to operating expenses or 


against current income, but are properly chargeable to capital 
account (according to the statement of the President of the Com- 
pany, confirmed by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) .. oe 363,932 


* 
pany 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage } &1,000  — 

(Prior Lien) Gold Bonds due 1927 tated 
Mexican National Railroad Company | $1,572,566 


6 Per Cent. Second Mortgage Series 


Mexican National Railroad tase 


Railroad Company Estimated net earnings after the Railroad has been made standard- 

6 Per Cent. Second Mortgage Series . gauge, the proposed El Salto extension built and other improve- 

““B” Bonds due 1917 ments accomplished oe oe oe oe ee oe $2,100,000 

6 Per Cent. Income Mortgage bonds 

due $300 It thus appears that the fixed charges of the new Company will, on completion of 

Mexican National Railroad Company the Readjustment, be well within the net earnings of the property. 


py Stock (Voting Trust Certifi- Messrs. Speyer & Company, of New York, will act as Depositary under the Plan, 

— and Messrs. Speyer Brothers, of London, and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, 

of Amsterdam, will act as their Agents in Europe for the purpose of receiving de- 

Payable on the Plan being declared operative. posits, All holders of Bonds and Stock may deposit their securities on and after 

+ Provided they are deposited within thirty days from the date hereof, Octé 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam, 
Gold Bonds, due 1927, must carry all coupons (or claims for interest on registered 

and will receive Readjustment Certificates of Deposit therefor. 


— -- $1,000 


bonds) maturing on and after D 
Deposited securities will be placed with THe Centrat Trust Company or New 
York, or its agents in Europe, as Custodian. 
Bonds, due 1917, must carry all coupons (or claims for interest on registered bonds) 
maturing on and after March 1, 1891 (the latter coupon half paid) Application will be made in due course to list such Certificates of Deposit upon 
4 March 1, 189 a 4 the New York, London, and Amsterdam Stock Exchanges, 


The new bonds delivered under the Plan will bear interest from October 1, 
gh : ‘ ae Participation under the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is de- 
Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage ‘ 
pendent upon the deposit of securities, as above, within such time as may be 
(Prior Lien) Bonds, due 1927, deposited under the Plan will, on the Plan being : rv aH 
. a - fixed by the Readjustment Managers, and the Plan will embrace only securities so 
declared operative, receive in cash $20 per bond of $1,000, being 6 per cent. r 2 . 2 
° ; . deposited. Copies of the Agreement and Plan of Readjustment are now ready for 
interest thereon from June 1, 1901, to October 1, rgor, and also, provided they are 
ie eiea a distribution, and all security holders are invited to obtain them from the under- 
deposited within thirty days from the date hereof, a bonus of $15 per bond of | . ‘ é . 
“er . he . | signed or their Amsterdam Agency, as all depositors are bound thereby, without 
$1,000, in addition to the Bond to which they are entitied upon completion of the | ca : . 
regard to this circular, and the Plan and Agreement set forth in details many 
Readjustment as hereinafter stated. In connection with the accomplishment of the 
‘ features which it is impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are of 
Plan of Readjustment, the right to call in and redeem the said Mexican National to 
Railroad Sent. First Pri i s ar and 
Company 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) Bonds at p We believe that the proposed Readjustment is fair to all interests and advan- 


accrued interest may be exercised. A . 

Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. Second Mortgage ee belders “ a Bonds and Shares, and we urge guempe acceptance 
Series ‘‘ A” Bonds deposited under the Plan will receive, with the new securities and deposit ye . 
upon the completion of the Readjustment, $21.88 in cash per bond of $1,000, being pitt gh BS = eae are = ) Readjust ment 
equal to 4 per cent. interest from March 1, 1901, to October 1, 1g0r, on the face SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, rc. Managers. 
value of the new bonds, to which they are entitled as above stated. Lonpon, October 12, 1901. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


— 


St. Jacobs Oil (Limited) are issuing a full Prospectus inviting Subscriptions for the following Issue. 


ST. JACOBS OIL “CONQUERS PAIN.” 


The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, in accordance with ‘* The Companies Act, 1900.” 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be Opened on Monday, October 14, 1901, and Closed on or before 
Thursday, October 17, 1901. 


ST. JACOBS OIL (LIMITED) 


(Lncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - - ~ - £100,000 
Divided into 95,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 5,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 


ISSUE OF 75,000 ORDINARY SHARES, 


DIRECTORS. | ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


‘WILLIAM E. GEDDES (Managing Director), Cambridge House, Coventry | 
Merchant. 


Park, Streatham, S.W., This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and further 


: ° " developing the well-known business of The Charles A. Vogeler Co., owners and 
F. D. LESLIE (Robinson and Leslie), 74 Coleman Street, E.C., Acc t. facturers of various old-established proprietary cxthdion, otatiaga among which 
E. C. KIRKNESS, 32 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. (Chairman of Boardman and Co., | are St. Jacobs Oil and Vogeler’s Curative Compound ; and generally to deal in 
Limited), Merchant. | drugs, medicines, chemicals, druggists’ sundries, and various articles ard specifics. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BA = | aring its familiar Trade Marks, the Upright and Sitting monk (shown on the 
ILC. (Head Office, Threadneetle Street, E.C., and Branches)" | front 0 the full Prosgactes), with the wonds, Conquers Pain” and 
THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK, Balti . Acts like Magic,” is St. Jacobs Oil, which is known throughout the world as an 


external application of proved efficacy for rheumatism, neuralgia, soreness, stiffne ss 


7 | aches, and pains. It has a world-wide reputation and sale. 
SOLICITORS. | _ Almost equally well known to the public is Vogeler’s Curative Compound, made 
JOHN VERNON, SUN acd STEPHEN, 10 Coleman Street, E.C. | from the private formula of an eminent West-end physician. 


WILLIS, HOM Ss | Lhere are other pre; tions which this Company will acquire, the most valuab] 
Baltimore, oo and SMITH, Maryland Telephone Buildings, | being certain very old-established ‘‘German remedies,” which have a very large 
AUDITORS sale among German —_ throughout the world. _ 
js p P | The headquarters of the business are at 45 Farringdon Road, E.C., with branch 
PERCY MASON and CO., Chartered Accountants, 84 Gresham Street, and San Francisco, and established agencies 
in Brussels, Bombay, and Sydney. 
BROKERS. full will be — instant. Copies, 
: - with Forms of ication, can be obtai at the Offices Com 4 
‘WALTER PANKHURST and CO., r Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock Exchange. the Bankers, Solicitors, and Brokers. Applications. for Shares will only te mealted 
SECRETARY.—W. H. KNIGHT. in the Form supplied with the full Prospectus, and in accordance with the terms o 
2 | such Full Prospectus. 
REGISTERED OFFICES,—45 Farringdon Road, B.C. | London :—Dated 11th October, 1901. 
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Payable :—2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, and ros. per Share one month after Allotment. 
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THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE & GOLD MINING COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), LIMITED. 


CAPITAL (Fully Issued) £200,000. 


REPORT for the Year ending 3ist December, 1900. 


BOARD OF 


Directors: 
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REPORT of the Directors of the Geldenhuis Estate and Gold Mining | 
Company (Elandsfontein No. 1), Limited, for the Year ending during Mining operations in 1900, and also £886 17s. 6d. for goods taken by the 


3ist December, 1900. 


GeENTLEMEN,— Your Directors beg to submit herewith for your information, their 
Report, together with the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Accounts, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1900, which concludes the fourteenth year of the Com- 


pany’s existence. 
OPERATIONS. 


Shareholders were informed in the Thirteenth Annual Report, that owing to the 
unsettled state of the country towards the end of September, 1899, it became neces- 
sary to discontinue operations, and close down the works early in October of that 


year. 


rations, however, were resumed at the beginning of February, 1900, under 
the late Boer Government, and continued until the 20th May, and the accounts now 
submitted cover that period of working in addition to the months of January, and 
= to December inclusive, when only pumping took place in order to keep the | 


ine free of water. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
The financial position at the termination of the Company’s year was as follows :— 


Fixed Deposit (Paris) oe oe oe 0,0; ° 
Cash at Baukersand onhand .. ee ee 9 
Gold at Standard Bank... oe ee +e oe 28,219 7 4 
Gold from Slimes and Bye-Products in Lead Bullion.. 5,813 8 7 
Investments .. ee se ee ee ee 1,182 0 o 
Allianz Insurance Company oe oe oe ee 26,354 © 2 
Fire Insurance Companies .. ee ee és ee 3;700 0 0 


Sundry Debtors ee ee oe ee oe ee 24,236 1 


£143,381 17 11 
Less Loans and Interest .. eo £12,473 1 
Sundry Creditors ee 359407 5 


47,880 6 9 


495,501 18 2 


The value of Storesonhandis .. oe ee eo £3817 2 5 


Commenting on the above items, the Gold at Standard Bank, valued at | 


428,219 7s. 4d., is that produced for the months of April and May, viz. :— 
4,717°60 ounces of Mill Gold 
3,061 ‘or Cyanide Gold 
123°5t ” Gold from Bye- Products 


Total 7,902"12 ounces 


This Gold was not given up to the late Government, but retained by the Company 


to cover part of the working expenses, for the payment of which the late Govern- | 


ment was bound by proclamation. The Gold was placed in the Standard Bank for 
safe custody, and has since been realised. 

Gold from Slimes and Bye-Products £5,813 8s. 7d. is represented in Lead Bullion, 
which still requires to undergo special treatment for the extraction of the Gold, the 
value thereof being ascertained by assay. 

Allianz Insurance Company, £26,354 os. 2d., is for the following Gold seized by 


the Government of the S.A.R. at the beginning of October, 1899, referred to in the | 


last Annual Report :— 


Battery oe «+ Bars Nos. 548/553 = 4,933°72 ounces. 
Cyanide os ee »» 288/291 = 1,646°67_ 
Total .. oe 7,234'96 ounces, 

This Gold was insured under a policy ted by the above-mentioned Insurance 
Company, and consequently has been debited to their account pending settlement. 
The Allianz Company repudiate their liability, and the whole matter has now the 
attention of the Company’s legal advisers, with a view to its being brought to a 
successful issue as speedily as possible. 

The item of £3,700 against Fire Insurance Companies, applies to loss by fire 
which occurred at the Pumping Station No. 1 on the 17th May, 1900, when the 
building was totally destroyed, and considerable damage done to the machinery. 
The claim has since been settled by the Insurance Companies, and the whcle 
Pumping Installation has been placed in thorough order again, as well as a new 
building erected over the machinery. , 
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late Government from the Company. 


The item of Sundry Creditors includes September, 1899, and December, 1900, 


trade accounts, amounting approximately to £12,500, as well as Coal, &c., &c. 
Loans and Interest, £12,473 1s. 7d., have since been repaid. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


The profit on Mining operations for the 34 months amounted to '£18,305 38. 3d., 
as shown by the Profit and Loss Account No. 1, and the total amount standing to- 


oe credit of Profit and Loss is £211,950 19s. 1d., vide Profit and Loss Account 
No. 2. 
MILLING. 

During the period of Milling an average of ro Stamps ran g2 days 10 hours, 
| crushing 23,989 tons (of 2,000 Ibs.) of ore, or an average of 5°19 tons per stamp for 
24 hours. ‘ 

The production from the Mill, including Gold_ from Bye-Products, was 9,189°73 
ounces of Bullion, equal to 7,818°22 ozs. of fine Gold, or 6°518 dwts. fine Gold per 
| ton milled. 
| CYANIDE WORKS. 

The Cyanide Plant treated 21,252 tons of sand, yielding 4.117°60 ounces of 
Bullion, equal to 3,354°67 ounces of fine Gold, or 3°157 dwts. of fine Gold per ton 
treated, and 3,329 tonsof Concentrates from Spitzluten, yielding 1,362°62 ounces of 
Bullion, equal to 1,124°61 ounces of fine Gold, or 6°774 dwts. per ton treated. Gold 
from Bye-Products is included in the above yield. 

SLIMES WORKS. 

The Slime Plant treated 4,846 tons of current and 2,647 tons of accumulated 
slimes, yielding, including Gold from Bye-Products, Bullion equal to 1,¢66°83 ounces 
of fine Gold, or 2°847 dwts. of fine Gold per ton treated. As mentioned previously, 
this Gold remains partly in Lead Bullion and partly in Siemens and Halske boxes, 
and requires special treatment for its extraction. 


| MINE AND MACHINERY. 
| In this connection your Board is pleased to be able to report that the Mine and 
the whole of the Machinery have been put in excellent order, and milling operations 
can be resumed as soon as normal conditions are restored. 
DEVELOPMENT. 
No development work was undertaken for the period under review, and the ore 
developed, ready for stoping, is estimated at 950,856 tons. 


| CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND DEPRECIATION. 
| The sum of 43,072 16s. 11d. has been expended during the year on Capita? 
| Account, and £13,556 14s. 8d. written off for depreciation on Buildings, Machinery, 
| &c., particulars of which will be found in the Schedule annexed. 


AUDITORS. 


| Owing to the enforced absence of the Company's Auditors, Messrs. BAL and 
DanckWERrts, the audit was conducted by Messrs. GEorcE Hesse and A. Eckart- 


BECKMANN. 
MANAGEMENT. 

It is with regret that your Board has to inform you of the resignation early in 
1900, of Captain CHARLES HorrMANN, who rendered such valuable services to the 

| Company as General Manager during a period of five years. 
CONCLUSION. 

Your Board trust that the state of the country will soon settle down to normat 
conditions, so that it will be possible to resume operations as formerly, when Share- 
holders may look forward to a continuation of prosperity of the Company. 

It is proposed to call a General Meeting of Shareholders at a later date, wher 

| you will be asked to confirm, in addition to the Accounts now submitted, the 
eport for the year ending 31st December, 1899, which is already in the hands of 


Shareholders. 
W. F. LANCE, Acting Chairman. 
M. FRANCKE, } py; 
W. H. ROGERS, ; Directors. 
Johannesburg, 


13th August, 1901. 
MANAGEMENT. 
| P.S.—Since the close of the Company's year your Board have availed them- 
| selves of the services of Mr. H. T.. Petersen, formerly General Manager of the 
Consolidated Main Reef Company, who took responsible control of the Mine on 
| the rst of June last. 


Sundry Debtors include amounts £16,014 12s. 1d. in respect ‘of Gold produced 
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The Geldenhuis Estate and Cold Mining Company—Coxzzxued. 


Balance Sheet showing Liabilities and Assets at 
81st December, 1900. 


Dr. 
LIABILITIES. £ & 
To Capital Account .. ad +s 200,000 0 O 
Loans and Interest to date ee oe oe os 22,473 2 F 
Sundry Creditors— 
A. Goerz & Co., Ltd. pen ee £6,047 9 1 
Transvaal Coal Trust, Ltd. .. 7,083 19 
Sundries. . eo 22,275 17 1 
35,407 5 2 


Balance Profit and Loss Account és os 211,950 19 


4459,831 5 10 


Cr. 


ASSETS. 


o & 


& 
By Property Account aa 108,395 


ynpacht, Estate and Claims) 


7 
», Battery oe os 39,028 o 
», Battery Pumping Plant .. os és 4,914 0 
sy Cyanide Works. eo oe 22,508 o 
Concentrating Plant oe oe ae os 3,02t 
sy Slime Plant és 29,321 0 
+ Slime Dams (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) .. és : 964 ° 
New Slime Pits .. oe ee oe ee 84 10 
East Incline Shaft se 7,088 o 
Hauling and Pumping Plant .. 2,714 0 
», Hauling Gear, Main Incline .. 5,669 
» Mechanical Haulage oo os 2,288 o 
Compressor oe inp os 2,068 o 
New Rand Compressor .. oe 5,289 
3» Rock Drill Plant 1,681 o 
ss Rock Breaker Station .. oe ee ee 2,287 
ss New Boiler Plant.. oe ee oe oe 5,830 oO 
Assay Plant ee ee oe ee ee 84 10 
Pan and Test Furnaces .. oe oe ee ae ‘ 485 0 
Plant, Genera! oi oe 6,451 0 
General Electric Plant .. es 15,974 0 
Telephone Plant .. oo oe oe 340 0 
Dams oe os os 4,085 o 
» No. 1 Pumping Station .. ss . 1,572 0 
No. 2 Pumping Station . os oe ee 720 0 
New Pumping Station and Dam oe se 3579 0 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Water Shaft Estate .. ae 3,171 
Buildings .. ee ee ee ee 15,529 0 
Furniture es ee oe oe oe 548 
Live Stock and Vehicles.. ee +“ 258 o 
» Sanitary Plant .. ee oe ee oe 49 0 
» Tree Planting .. oe ‘ 754 0 
Stores ee oe oe ee 
Licenses Prepaid .. ee oe ee 31 10 


Investments — 
Rand Mutual Assurance Company's Shares 
Rand Native Labour Association Shares .. 00 


— 1,182 0 
Sundry Debtors— 
Alliance Insurance Co. (Gold Account) .. 426,354 0 2 
Fire Insurance Companies .. 3:700 0 
Sundries. . ee os 24,236 12 1 
+, Fixed Deposit at Paris .. oe es 40,000 0 
Gold at Standard Bank .. oe ee 28,219 7 4 
3, Gold from Slime and Bye-Products (estimated)... 5,813 8 7 
Cash— 
At Johannesburg oe ee ee 3817 9 
At Mine Office.. ee ee oe 33 7 2 
13876 9 9 
£459,831 


5 10 


W. F. LANCE, Acting Chairman. 
M. FRANCKE, | Di ‘ 
W. H. ROGERS, “#7664075. 


We ww my Anurag that we have examined the Books and relative Vouchers of the 
Geldenhuis Estate and Gold Mining Company (Elandsfontein, No. 1), Limited, for 
the year ended 31st December, rg00, and find that this Balance Sheet 1s properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct statement of the Company’s affairs as 


on 31st December, 1 
A. ECKHART-BECKMANN, 
GEO. HESSE, Incorp. Accountant, 


Johannesburg, 13th July, rgor. 


E. UTING, Acting Secretary. 


} Auditors. 


Profit and Loss Account, No. 1, for period from 
ist February to 3ist May, 1900. 


Dr. £ 
s. d. s. d. 
To Working Expenses - . 
ining .. ° 12,224 14 0 


Hauling and Pumping Pe oe ‘ 
Crushing and Tramming .. 
illin a oe 


256 5 
Mill Water Supply .. 2 
Cyaniding Sand oe és os ++ 4,103 19 
Cyaniding Concentrates... os 527 4 
Cyaniding Slime (current) .. oe oo oo «8,490 83 2 
Cyaniding Slime (accumulated) .. 631 4 
aintenance oe os 8,502 8 
Hospital Expenses . oe oe é 3 6 
Charges in and Europe .. 85 22 
37,656 16 o 
Balanceto No.2Account .. oo 18,395 3 3 


456,051 19 3 
50,051 _ 


Cr. 
£ 
By Gold Account— 
Mill Gold oe oe 32,638 2 
By-products .. oe ee oe is 392 11 3 
yy» Gold in Transit— 
Surplus Realised oe oe ee oe 385 15 2 
3, Gold from Slimes (estimated)— 
Accumulated .. os 9 2 
4006 9 
» Gold from By-products (estimated)— 
Mill oe oe 170 19 6 
1,806 18 11 


456,051 19 3 


W. F. LANCE, Acting Chairman. 


M. FRANCKE, 
W. H. ROGERS, 2irectors. 


E. UTING, Acting Secretary. 


Audited and found correct. 
A. ECKHART-BECKMANN, 
GEO. HESSE, Incorp. Accountant, 
Johannesburg, 13th July, rgoz. 


} Auditors. 


Profit and Loss Account, No. 2, for the year ending 
3ist December, 1900. 


Dr. 
& 4 
To Pumping .. ee eo 3,524 22 
Maintenance... oe oo 9,854 13 4 
», Audit Fees oo ee oe eo 210 0 O 
Caretaking +e oe 127 10 6 
» Hospital Expenses 127 6 9 
»» Special Police for the Mines .. os oe oe 840 0 oO 
» Estate Expenses os oe oe ee 77 6 
+, Charges in Johannesburg and Europe... 4103 16 4 
Heads of Staff, r i se 796 ° 
», Depreciation, detailed in annexed Sheet .. « 22,596 14 8 
31,348 6 6 


Balance to Balance Sheet... os ve +. 211,950 19 


4243,299 5 7 
: 
Cr. 


4 sd. 

By Balance, from 31st December, 1899 ae 224,404 10 
yy Balance, from No. 1 Account .. oe ee oe oe ee 238,305 3 3 
Discount and Interest Account .. oe 107 12 3 
Sale of Plant (Frue Vanners) ee 392 0 O 


£243,299 5 7 


W. F. LANCE, Acting Chairman. 
M. FRANCKE, 
W. H. ROGERS, 


E. UTING, Acting Secretary. 
Directors. 


Audited and found correct. 
A. ECKHART-BECKMANN, 
GEO. HESSE, Incorp. Accountant, 


Johannesburg, 13th July, rgot. 


} Auditors. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance 
with a Resolution passed at a Special General Meeting of Shareholders, 
held at Johannesburg on oie ig the 24th August, 1899, when it was decided to 
subdivide each of the Company’s existing £1 (One Pound) Shares into Four Shares 
of the nominal value of ss. (Five Shillings) each, Shareholders must deposit their 
Share Certificates and Bearer Warrants, duly listed on the proper forms, at the 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at the Head Transfer 
Office, Eckstein’s Buildings (P.O. Box 2,058), Johannesburg, on or after 
23rd October, 1901, for the purpose of being so converted. 

On and after the above date, all Certificates and Bearer Warrants issued will 
represent Shares of 5s. each. a} 

egistered Shareholders of £1 Shares may either receive in exchange new 

Certificates of 5s. Shares in such number of Certificates as they may require, 

se 0 that not more than four new Certificates of 5s. Shares be issued for each 
ertificate of £1 Shares surrendered. 

Or they may at their option—until the closing of the Transfer Books for the next 
Dividend (No. 3)—receive in Exchange new Share Warrants to Bearer of 5s. 
Shares with Coupons Nos. 3 to 22 attached, in such denominations of 1, 5, 10 or 
25 Shares, as they may require, on lodging the necessary forms duly filled up, 
together with the usual fees, viz., 2s. 6d. per 100 Shares or part thereof, and 1s, per 
Warrant issued. 

After the closing of the Books for Dividend No. 3, registered Shareholders of £1 
Shares can only receive Certificates of 5s. Shares in exchange. 

For the convenience of Shareholders, it has been decided that the simultaneous 


transfer and conversion of £1 Shares will be permitted, providing that the transfers 
relating thereto are dated prior to 23rd October, -—. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer of £1 Shares with Coupons Nos. 3 to 20 
attached may, until the closing of the Transfer Books for the next Dividend (No. 3), 
either receive in exchange new Share Warrants to bearer of 5s. Shares in such 
denominations of 1, 5, 10, or 25 Shares with Coupons Nos. 3 to 22 attached as they 
may require, provided that the total number of new Warrants issued shall not 
exceed four times the total number of bearer Warrants of £1 shares surrendered. 

Or they may, at their option, receive in exchange new Certificates of 5s. Shares 
in such number of Certificates as they may require, provided that not more than 
four ord <a of ss. Shares be issued for each bearer Warrant of £1 Shares 
surrendered. 


After the closing of the Transfer Books for Dividend No. 3, holders of Share 
Warrants to Bearer of £1 shares with Coupons Nos. 3 to 20 attached, can only 
receive in exchange four new Share Warrants to Bearer of 5s. Shares of similar 
denominations to the £1 Bearer Warrant surrendered. 


Future Dividends will only be payable on presentation of Coupons of Share 
Warrants to Bearer of 5s. Shares. # 


The following Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Com- 


“—— 2A. Conversion of Certificates of £1 Shares into Certificates of 5s. 
Shares. 
Form 2B. Conversion of Certificates of £1 Shares into Bearer Warrants of 
s. Shares. 
Form 2C. Comeninn of Bearer Warrants of £1 Shares into Certificates or 
er Warrants of 5s. Shares. 
By Order, 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
ate Street Within, E.C. 


T, 1901. 


London Office : 120 Bisho; 
8th Octo! 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW FINE ART WORK. 
The National Portrait Gallery. 


Edited by Lionet Cust, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. Illustrating 
every picture in the National Portrait Gallery. Issued under the sanction and 
with the authority of the Trustees. 2 vols. £6 6s. net. (This Edition will be 
strictly limited to 750 copies.) 


Chinese Porcelain. By Cosmo Monx- 


HOUSE. Profusely Illustrated, and containing Twenty-four Plates in Colours. 
3os. net. (This Edition will be limited to 1,000 copies.) 


British Sculpture and Sculptors 


OF TO-DAY. By M. H. Spretmann. Paper covers, 5s. net : handsomely 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Masque of Days: From the Last 
Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WALTER Crane. With 
Forty Full-page Designs in Colour. 6s. 


Behind the Scenes in the Trans- 


VAAL: being Reminiscences of an English Official By Davin Mackay 
Witson. 75. 6d. 


The Military Forces of the 


CROWN: their Org and Equip t. By Col. W. H. Dante. 
Edited by T. Mitter Macuire, LL.D. Illustrated. 5s. 


Early Christianity and Pagan- 
ISM. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
Illustrated. ts. 


London Afternoons: Chapters of the 


Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City and its Neighbour- 
hocd. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. With 60 full-page Illustra. 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Work of the Re- 


DEEMER. With Eight full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


The Earth’s Beginning. By Sir 
Rosert Srawett Bari, LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Wyllie’s Marine Painting in 
WATER-COLOUR. By W. L. Wyte, A.R.A. With Twenty-four 
Coloured Plates. 5s. 


Strange Adventures in Dicky- 
BIRD LAND: Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and Over- 
heard by R. Kearron, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photos by C. Kearton. Cloth, 
38. 6d. ; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 


NOVELS. 
The Giant’s Gate. By Max Pemzerton. 
6s. 


The Laird’s Luck, and other Fireside 


Tales. By A. T. Quitter-Coucn (“Q”). 6s. 


A Man of Millions. By Samuer R. 


KEIGHTLEY. 6s. 


The Ambassador’s Adventure. 


By ALLEN Upwarp. 6s. 


The Princess Cynthia. By Mar- 


GueRITE Bryant. With 4 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


Lepidus the Centurion: a Roman of 


To-day. By Epwin Lester Arnoxp, Author of “‘ Phra the Pheenician.” 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, 
And all Booksellers. 


A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’s 


LisT. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND_ENLARGED. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: Its History, Lan- 


guage, and Contents. By the Rev. Evan Daniet, M.A., Formerly Principal 

of the National Society's Training College, Battersea, Hon. Canon of 

Rochester, Vicar of Horsham. Large crown 8vo. 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s. 
[20th Edition. 


“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 
the subject possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on‘it...... The ‘ glossarial 
notes’ on the Prayer Book version of the Psalms are a peculiar and valuable 
ingredient in this serviceable volume; so also are the condensed, but pregnant, 
remarks upon the ‘ Propria’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, which will often 
furnish most valuable hints and references for the Sunday-school teacher and the 
preacher.” —Guardian (second notice). 


THE DAILY OFFICES AND LITANY: 


being an Introduction to the study of the Prayer Book. By the Rev. Evan 
Danie, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Fcap. 8vo. 8d. ; cloth boards, rod. 
[15th Thousand. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. HENRY 


TWELLS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very Rev. Witt1amM 
CiaveELt InGraM, D.D., late Dean of Peterborough. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
‘* We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as 
he was able and accomplished.” — Spectator. 


A BOOK OF REMARKABLE INTEREST. 
JUST OUT. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN 


INGELOW, AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


LAITY IN COUNCIL. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical and Social Problems. 
BY LAY MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. . 
This volume includes :— 
THE CHURCH AND THE , THE CHURCH AND _ THE 
NATION. G. E. MEap. | DRAMA. Ben Greet. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. A. W | TEMPERANCE WORK. F. Suer- 
CrickMAY. LOCK. 


CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. | tie LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
ne 10 A. T. Gorpon BEvERIDGE. 

LABOUR CONCILIATION AND 

ARBITRATION. S. B. Bouton. 


THE WORK OF WOMEN. 
CREIGHTON. WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL WORK 

BROTHERHOODS. H.W Hui. Grew. 

RITUAL. G. W. E. Russe. DANGEROUS TRADES. G. M. 


CHURCH COURTS. G. J. Tarzor. TUCKWELL. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 1os. 6d. 

“‘ Worth reading asa guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of vital 
importance to the Church.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. Devotional Read- 


ings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. G. H. 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. Winnincton-Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. art linen boards, 1s. 6d. (Third Edition. 

“Tt strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late 

Queen's character." —Times. 


The Latest Addition to THE LITTLE TREASURE SERIES. 


THE CONFLICT: or, Forewarned. Fore- 
ARMED. By the Rev. Sipney Puituirs, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of some use, especially for boys who may 
be leaving home for the first time. An attempt has been made to touch in a simple 
way at least some of the difficulties that our children must expect to meet with on 
their journey through life. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SporTiswoop! 
Strand, in 
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& Co. Lrp. 
the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by fosngmen Wituiam WyLy, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


‘aturday, 12 October, 1901. 
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